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ABSTRACT 

Project Process, funded through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title VIII, is an integrated model within the 
existing school system concentrating on reducing the number of 
dropouts via an institutional change strategy. The basic goal of the 
project is to develop a flexible atmosphere where learning can take 
place. Within this goal is the assumption that this can be 
accomplished for a long run effect only if the project focuses on 
treating the underlying problems rather than the symptoms of the 
problems. This leads to the premise that adolescents do not by their 
very nature tend to drop out of learning (school) , but are pushed out 
(of school) by factors within the school, home, or community that 
necessarily need to change. The evaluation program is designed to 
provide the necessary procedures and skills for the collection, 
organization, analysis, interpretation, and reporting of descriptive 
data and comparative data throughout the entire project. This process 
began with the delineation of objectives in performance terms from 
the goals of Project Process and the programs to be implemented. Its 
nature is such that it allows for process modifications while 
insuring the interpretation of expected and unexpected outcomes in 
terms of recorded measurements, observations, input, and process 
information. (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT 

PROJECT PROCESS 
FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Project PROCESS is a Federally sponsored profpram ixndcr tlie provisions of 
Title VIII of public law S*0-247. The project is made up of four components: 
Management and Evaluation, Staff Development, Special Services, and a Curriculum 
Component. Five target schools comprising (^,900) of thJe city's public school 
enrollment have full day PROCESS programs ongoing. 

The City of Fall River is an old mill town mth a population of 98,000, 
better than half of whom are of Portuguese descent. The majority of workers are 
blue collar earning less than j{100 per week. 

The promotion of institutional change is the major goal of the project. 

It consists of a comprehensive attack on the problems, not the symptoms, of 
the total community. 

A management by objectives model of accountability has been employed \/ith 
much success. Many of these objectives center around the problems of the potential 
dropouts and other disenfranchised students. Some major accomplishments 
to date include: significant increases in reading achievement and self-concept; 
attitude and behavior modifications of students, teacher, and administrators; 
increased student attendance; cooperative planning and decision-making as 
a significant reorientation; parent and teacher involvement in the decision- 
making process; and decreases in the drop out rate at various levels. 

\ 
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.....V/hat I am. after is an alternative to separation 
and rage, some Icind of connection to things to replace 
the system of dependence and submission - the loss of 
self - that now holds sway, slanted tovjard violence. 

I am trying to articulate a way of seeing, of feeling, 
that will restore to the young a sense of manhood and 
potency without at the same time destroying the past. 

In a sense, then, I am calling for a reversal of most 
educational thought. The individual is central; the 
individual, in the deepest sense, the culture, not 
the institution. His cultm-e resides in him, in 
experience and memory, and what is needed is an ed- 
ucation that has as its base the sanctity of the in- 
dividual’s experience and leaves it intact.... 

(Peter Marin, ”The Open Truth 
and Fiery Vehemence of Youth") 



PROJECT PROCESS 
FINAL EVALUATION REPORT 

Overview of Project PROCESS 
CH.AFTER I 

Context . Project PROCESS, funded through the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title VIII, ia on integrated model within the existing school system concentrating 
on reducing the number of dropouts via an institutional change strategy. The 
project has completed its third year of funding (^25,000). Yearly, a reassessment 
of the project and of the participants is conducted with the involvement of students, 
parents, administrators, teachers, and project staff. The components which make 
up this project are as follows: 

Management Component 
Instructional Component 
Staff Development Component 
Special Services Component 

E'lch of these components is described in a separate Chapter of this final evailuation 
report. 

Fall River an economicsG.ly depressed area for over fifty years, is an old 
mill town located on the seashore in Southeastern Massachusetts. The makeup of the' 
community is heavily oriented towsu?d blue collar v/orkers with about hsilf of the 
population of foreign stock. Because the average weekly salary in the mills is 
less than SlOO per week, a large percentage of women seek eiitployment in the 
clothing mills sprinkled throughout the city in order to make ends meet. The large 
part of the foreign stock ( Portuguese , French, Canadian, British, Polish, and Irish) 
was foreign born and education in other countries where altitudes tov;ard education 
differ from the American view. The average educational level completed by a Fall 
River citizen is 9«1 years, with many of the foreign born having completed only 
four years of school. While the State of Massachusetts as a whole has attained 
on educational level even above the nation, Fall River remains substantially 
lower than both. 

The population of Fall River has remained relatively static (98,000 average) 
over the past twenty years. The economy did not generage enough new job opportunities 
during the 1950 - 1970 period to absorb the naUiral increase in population. New 
entramts into the labor force had to go elsewhere for employment. A large 
proportion of those that found work moved to the suburbs, contributing to the 
population mix problem. 
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Research and insights into the depth and complexities of the Fall River problem, 
which has been briefly outlined, generated a theoretical framework within which the 
project operates. This theoretical framework demands ever- changeable processes 
and rejects stop gap change measures. From this framework of processes comes 
the greatest hope for the student and education; rethinking rather than repeated 
thinlting, openness rather than fear, perception rather than habit, freedom rather 
thsui repression, commitment rather than passive acceptance, questioning rather than 
blindly accepting, self-directive rather than manipulated, mpbile rather than 
immobile, and accepting differences rather than demanding a norm. 

Theoretical Fi-amework » The basic goal of Project PROCESS as originally stated 
is to develop a flexible atmosphere where learning can take place. V/ithin this goal 
is the assumption that this can be accomplished for a long run effect only if the 
project focuses on treating the underlying problems rather than the symptoms of the 
problems. This leads to the premise that adolescents do not by their very nature 
tend to drop out of learning (school) but are pushed out (of school) by factors within 
the school, home, or community that necessai'ily need to change. Treating a symptom 
(dropout) distracts us from the more basic problems and in the long run does more harm 
than good (J. Bachman, S. Green, I. Wirtanen, 1972). 

The five basic needs or goals articulated during the first project year are directly- 
related to the accompli slunent of our basic goal. They are as follows; 

1. The need for institutional change 

2. The need for personnel development 

3. The need for student involvement 

4. The need for curriculum modification 

5. The need for community involvement. 

Only the first need will be dealt with here in order to keep this chapter as 
brief as possible. Indeed from one vantage point it could be said that it includes 
the remaining four needs. 

The project is called PROCESS because it is committed to the assumption that 
chango is a process dependent on forces and events that can be directed to move the 
institutional dommunity to re-evaluate in each area what is the established behavior 
and what are the alternatives. 

The first need is based on theory, research, and a value set. In summary, 
it states that the solutions to the Fall River problem require institutional change 
strategies employing dynamic processes and not strategies wliich are mere stop gap 
measures. These strategies consist of: the involvement of most other established 

institutions; modifications in the behaviors of all groups of people; comprehensive 

approaches to problems; developing a sense of urgency in relation to time; developing 
an emotional commitment, realizing and v/eighing the multitude of alternatives; 

8 
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the support for creative ideas; the prevention of any single segment of the 
institution to impose a change; and enabling the school to perceive its role as an 
integral part of th: total community-. 

In the past, many Federally funded programs have executed, either by choice 
or force, the stop gap strategy. Hugh sums of money have been spent on equipment, 
materials, and building renovations and tlie result has been the so called 
innovative program. Yet, a close analysis of this model will probably reveal 
that the program has been isolated from the normal school operations, received 
very little real support from those outside its walls and has become identified 
with an elitist group building a system within a system rather than attempting to 
restructure the existing system. 

In theory we believe that this restructuring via the institution of new 
processes , primaij ones of reflective rethinlcing and negotiated decision-maldng from 
alternatives, is a more effective way to change eui institution and lower the dropout 
rate in the long ruii. In tliis way we are treating tho problems, not the symptoimj. 

These processes began in our first year of operation with a great deal of 
emphasis on developing strong relationships and trust bonds with the schools and 
community. This dynamic, interactive and engaging (as opposed to confrontation) 
process is viewed as necessary to accomplish our objectives. 

Project PROCESS has worked in or made inroads in nearly every public school 
and a number of parochial schools in the City of Fall River. Much of this work 
has consisted of facilitating teachers, principals, administrators, parents and 
students' abilities to self“initiate new processes and programs to meet the needs 
of the potential dropouts or other disenfranchised students. This grass roots 
change strategy is proving to be successful. 

The use of these approaches and strategies has greatly reduced the rigidity 
v/ithin the Fall River School System. This easing across the total learning environmen 
is' no small accomplishment . During the first year of operation, fear of change, 
coupled with traditional authority structures, res\ilted in only piecemeal cooperation. 
To work in groups or to try something new in a school was a terribly frightening 
thing for manyi. 

The system has reached a point in time when fear can be effectively coped 
with because a flexible system is emerging. Initially, developing a few flexible 
but isolated schools within a city the si5:e of Fall River probably would not have 
resulted in commitment and awareness to the degree that it now exits. (This 
rationale is explained in detail in a report submitted by E, Martin Barney in 
January, 1970.) 
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Most of this change is difficult, if not impossible, to measure objectively, 
yet it is a major achievement of the projecto To be-oiiLy content with the 
attainment of the Project's measureable objectives would bo a serious mistake as 
would the attempt to attribute measureable success to a few isolated activities 
or components. The theoretical framev/ork, strategies, and total mix must be 
understood in any appraisal of Project PROCESS. • 

Evaluation Rationale . - 

The best fact is the one that is set in a context, that is 
known in relation to other facts, that is perceived- in part 
in the context of its past, that comes into understanding 
as an event which acquires significance because it belongs 
in a continuous dynamic sequence . 

The evaluation program is designed to provide the necessary procedures and 
skills for the collection, organization, analysis, intei'pretation and reporting 
of descriptive data and comparative data throughout the entire project. This 
process began with the delineation of objectives in performance terms from the 
goals of Pi'oject PBOCESS and the programs to bo implemented. Its nature is such 
that is ollov/s for process modi f cations v/hile insuring the interpretation of 
expected and unexpected outcomes in terms of recorded measurements, observations, 
input and process o.nformation. 

. The following summary describes how the evaluation strategy is attempting to 
reinforce the project goals ; 

Goal 1; Institutional reorientation . 'The delineation of performance objectives 
to measure behavior (process as v;ell as product) is a significant reorientation 
for the Fall River School System. The beginnings of more reflective, more 
responsible, and more modifiable teaching/leF,lrl^ing has emerged. 

Goal 2: Personnel development . If tlie creation of a learning environment 

around evaluation is a perceived need, and if the evaluation program continues 
to address itself to tliis need, then it will be contributing to personnel 
development. Project PROCESS staff, staff members of other government projects' 
pro'^anis, adrnii^ist raters, principals, and teachers are directly involved 
in the evaluation process# With evaluation meetings y small group interaction, 
and individual interaction, these personnel are developing new evaluation 
understanding and skills which can be used to improve both teaching and learning. 
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Goal 3* Student involvement > To make process and product evaluation most 



effective and meaningful studentn have to play ah active foie wherever possible. 

The notion here is somev/hat similar to cooperative evaluation but with more ^ 
.emphasis on "group" evaluation. The acceptance of students in the evaluation 
process greatly diminishes the chances of a program or course becoming irrelevant 
or unchangeable. It also helps to keep teacher and student "tuned in" to each 
other as they discover life together. 

Goal Curriculum modification . Evaluation is providing a corrective 
mechanism as v/ell as a "tuning-in" mechanism for both teaching and learning. 

This has begun with program modifications in Process from past evaluation and 
continues through on-going and planned evaluation. The usefulness of such a program 
to improve teaching and learning is transmitted to many individuals in the Fall River 
Schools once an activity appears effective or ineffective. In short, the evaluation 
program encourages not only more rapid curriculum modification, but also modification 
initiated by individuals trying to understand and communicate v/ith each other. 

Gosil 5s Community involvement o In order for community involvement to be at 
all meaningful, Project Process must seek input from the community, in particular 
from pairents in the elementary grades and middle grades, in order to provide 
services and programs which meet the most immediate needs of this population. The 
evaluation program is helping to accomplish this, primai'ily through Advisory Ckiuncil, 
parent groups at target schools, the Process Newsletter, and the local news media. 

Also, the mere fact that information is continuously being gathered causes 
people tc ask questions, and thus become informed about Project Process. Certainly 
awareness is the essential first step towards active involvement. 

Graphic representation . We have been planning Project Process on the 
assumption that dropout reduction via an institutional change strategy takes 
place along the three point continuum of: 1) awareness to 2) attitude modification 

to 3) institutional change. This is perceived by the Process staff as a meaningful 
representation of how institutional change can become a dynamic process within 
the Fall River School System. (Refer to Table 1.) 



exclusively so. Emphasis is on reporting results of objectives, describing 
relationships, describing the milieu which the project is operating and .reporting 



indicators within the total framework which suggest degrees of success or failure. 

Clearly it can be seen that this project is not operating in isolation from any 
fact of the traditional school system from revievdng this repert. Host importantly, 
the reader should note that Project PEOCESS is operating with an institutional change 




evaluation focus is- primarily of a long-range nature but not 



O 



strategy model and constantly struggling to integrate the process within the 
total school system. The reader should be able to validate these statements from 
reading this report provided the theoretical framev/ork is understood. 
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ijl:nal Report on Overall Objectives 
CHAPTER II 



Overall Product Objectives . 

(1) The Dropout rate in grades 9-12 in the target schools will be reduced by 
at least 20 X over the previous year (year ending Jvuie '?l). 

Procedure * Dropout data has been collected and is reported bolov;* In 
addition a closely monitored dropout report system was implemented this yeai* 
allov/ing Vfoelcly evaluations when necessary* Students leavir^ school are required 
to complete an exit interview with the home/scliool counselor* These records are 
kept in a central file by a data clerk* 

These exit interviews (sample included in appendix) are revealing increased 
pressvire on students from parents to earn some money. Unskilled jobs for girls 
are rather easy to secure. The boys, particularly at Durfee High, have strong 
dislikes for school. Jobs right now are very difficult for male high school 
dropouts to find, nevertheless they can't cope with a year or two more of school 
as it exists. 

Results . Tables 2 and 3 summarize the results at the end of school year 
I97I-I972. Only in grade 9 where Project PROCESS has concentrated most of its 
eflforts this year has the dropout rate been reduced. However, even at this {prade 
level the project has been unable to meet the ambitious objective presented above. 
These results are directly related to a number of institutional situations 
existing this project year. (See next two pages for Tables 2 and 3.) 

First of all, the city as a whole recorded a sharp increase in the dropout 
rate with an almost static enrollment. New Bedford, a very similar local tirban 
area has also reported an increase in the dropout rate, again contrary to the 
present national trend. 

FALL RIVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
NUMBERS OF DROPOUTS 

FROM 1968 TO 1972 SCHOOL YEARS - Grade 7«12 
\ • ■ 









YEAR 


SffTEMBER' 

ENROLLMENT 


TOTAL 

DROPOUTS 


1968 - 69 


5,803 


h 23 


1969 - 70 


5,659 


469 


1970 - 71 


5,507 


4 i 7 


1971 - 72 




497 
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Table 3. 

PROJECT PROCESS 
DROPOUT DATA BY MONTHS 
1971 - 1972 







1 I 1 1 1 1 _ ^ 


SCHOOL 


GRADE 








DROPOUTS 














TOTAL 


s 


s 


0 


N 


1 D 


J 


F 


M 


A 


H 


J ' 


Durfee 


12 


7 


3 


3 


6 


7 


7 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


36 




11 


7 


7 


10 


13 


11 


15 


4 


5 


7 


4 


4 


87 




10 ' 


5 


5 


12 


12 


5 


15 


6 


12 


7 


8 


9 


96 


Morton 


9 


9 


3 


1 


4 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


0 


33 




8 


0 


3 


1 


2 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


14 




V 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


6 


Lord 


9 


4 


5 


6 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


1 


1 


0 


33 




8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 




7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Middle 


8 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 


3 


1 


21 




7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


6 


Totals 




32 


27 


37 


43 


30 


49 


20 


35 


23 


24 


18 


338 
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Secondly, the English as a Second Language program's Title III funds rein out 
last year causing a sharp reduction in that prograjii despite the fact that close to 
60^ of the residents of Fall River ore Portuguese, half of vyhom are immigrants. 

This sharp reduction from 598 students in 1970 to 195 in 1972 has in 
many instances made school unbearable for more immigrants than ever and lias removed 
that small hope that a few more immigrants might complete their high school education. 
Recently, however, the School Department reappointed the 1970-71 director of 
ESL to rovitalisse this necessary program. Unfortunately, this past year of indecision 
has been a costly one. (3*9/^ (21) of the Durfee graduates w^re Portuguese immigrants.) 

ESL DROPOUTS 



YEAR 


SEOTEl-iBER 

IMraLLI/.ENT 


TOTAL 


DMK)UT 

PERCENT 


1969-70 


598 


91 


15.2^ 


1970-71 


243 


38 . 


15.6^ 


1971-72 


195 


21 


10.7^ 



Thirdly, Project PROCESS did not have a comprehensive program operating in 
Durfee High School which could effect the number of those students planning to di'op 
out. The proposal for a comprehensive dropout prevention pi'ogran in grades 10-12 
was not approved by the project’s Title VIII official. The very modest changes funded 
by Title VIII in grades 10-12 were one comiselor and an ecology course for 15 students 
(Durfee enrollment is 1,900). 

Over this past year, the staff has been preparing a comprehensive program to be 
implemented at Durfee during the 1972-73 school year. This program has been approved 
for funding and will be implemented in September but at a minimum funding level due to 
reductions in Title VIII funds. 

Additionally, a number of questions were raised by the evaluators in order to 
make further interpretations, hypotheses, and recommend program changes. These 
questions dealt with the characteristics of the dropoutsj special factors; summer vs. 
school year dropouts; the economic realities; those identified as potential dropouts 
vs. those not identified who dropped out; l6 year olds as percent of enrollihent in 
grades 8 and 9; nxunbers of immigrants graduating from high school; and of the 
students l6 years of age, number of expected vs. number of actual dropouts. Many of 
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those quentions are a^iBwered or explored further in this report because they cannot 
be separated from the results and interpretations of the performance objectives. 

SUMMER DROr-OUTS 
DURFEE HIGH 









GRADS 


// SUMMER OF 1970 


■ # SUEDffiR OF 1971 


10 


7 


5 : 


11 


14 


7 


12 


Ik 


7 


TOTALS 


35 


19 



Decrease 



This table reveals a decrease in the number of summer dropouts this project 
year compared to last year. Certainly, some of this can be attributed to the 
involvement of high school students in Camp Interlocken and the incentive of the 
Ecology program carried into Durfee from its summer phase. 



SUt^MARY FROM EXIT II^TERVIEV/S 
(Grades 8-12) 



^ ^ iir - 




QUESTION 


RESPONSE 


Age leaving school 


l6-0 yrs. l6-l to 16-11 yrs. 


17 yrs.+ 




iW) 


( 26 ^) 


( 255 ^) 


Living with 


Both Parents 


One Parent 


Other 




’ ( 64 ^) 


( 35 ^) 


(1^) 


Portuguese primary 


Yes 


No 




language in home 


(W) 


( 525 ^) 





T 



Of the reasons selected for leaving school, 595^ said they needed to wrk to earn 
money for their family and self. To verify the fact that this v/as the case, the 
youngest group of dropouts (grade 8, middle school) was contacted by phone. Twelve 
out of twenty-one were reached, and nine of these twelve dropouts said they were 
employed in Fall River. Evidently, the demand for dropout labor exists and remains 
high. Further study of this will be conducted prior to implementing a work study 
program this Fall. Not surprising is the fact that eight of these nine students are 
from immigrant families. -f Q 
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1971 - 1972 Dropouts in PROCESS Classes 



v \ . 



All GtudentG cix':oca yoarc of n^e on or boior<> Cuno ;)0, 1972, \;sro ivtudicd gg 
a group along with thoir di'opout prediction Gcores. Those studentn v/cre participants 
in this yoar's progretn. Fifty-eight studentfj fit thic category and alco had complete 
inforiTiation for di’opout px'edicticn (instrument and technique explained at end of this 
chapter). 









SIS SCORE 


FREQUBWY (F) 


^ E>PECTED DROPOUTS 


+1 to +3 


4 


28$-^ of F = 1.1 


+4 to +7 


27 


33^ of F = 9o0 


+8 to +10 


15 


54^ of F = 8.1 


+11 or* more 


12 


99^ of F = 11.8 




L 


30.0 



From this group study actually only 1? (29^) students dropped out while 30 (52$^) 
were expected to drop out. This is a 44^ reduction in the number of expected dropouts 
using the Student Information Survey as a predictor. Of course, this study should be 
updated yearly to correct for the small error associated with that particular student 
who has just tui’ned l6 and will drop out at a future date. 

(2) The attendance rate of students in the target schools v;ill be increased by at 
least 5^ over the previous year (year ending June *71). 

Procedure . The data is reported below. Results were gathered at the close 
of the school year 1971-72. In addition, attendance data for those identified potential 
dropouts in PROCESS classes has been collected for last year's mid-term compared with 
the same period for this year. This data reveals an encouraging 20^ overall increase 
in attendance. A breakdown of these results can be found in the Special Services 
Component report. 

PERCENT OF ATTENDANCE FOR TOTAL 
TARGET SCHOOL POPULATION 



TARGET 

GRADE 


GRADE 

LEVELS 


% OF ATTENDANCE 
1970-71 1971-73 


% CHANGE 


V/atson 

Middle 

Horton 

Lord 

Durfee 


K-6 

5-8 

7-9 

7-9 

10-12 


90.5^ 

91.6?j 

91.5!^ 

88.7^ 

88.4;^( 


91-3% 

90 . 8 ^ 

89.7Js5 

87.65i5 

87.8^5 


15^ increase 
1% decrease 
2% doorcase 
2»2% decrease 
Xo7% decrease 








89c 4?r 


l«2'/> decrease 
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Results c The table above reveals no major changes in the attendance rate at the 

target schools. Clearly, the objective as wr’itten. ms not met. Of course, this 

objective and results have little, if anything, to do v/ith evaluating the effectiveness 

of programs working v/ith 300 students while the remainder of tliis is attributed to the 

'other ^,800 students in the target schools. This objective, required by our program 

officer, is merely presented as an indicator of overall attendance. 

(3) The suspension rate of students in the target schools will be reduced in 
grades 1-12 by 30^ over the previous year. 

Procedure . The number of incidences of suspensions collected for half year 
periods. Due to the problems in definition of suspensions, the record keeping 
systems of each school, and misinterpreted procedures of suspension, the 
meaiiingfulnesB of this data is questionable. Additionally, the small prop>ortion 
of total school enrollment which the project is working intensively \dth also diminishes 
the usefulness of 'total target school suEpensiens. Project PROCESS has brought this 
problem before the principals' monthly meetings and to date no clear policy has been 
agreed upon by all principals. Therefore, no final report on suspensions can be 
presented here. In place of this is a repetition of the half year report. 



SUSPENSIONS FOR TOTAL 
SCHOOL EIKOmOT IN 
TARGET SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL 


GRADES 


# OF INCIDENGBS 
HALF IR. 1970-71 


7/W"inc.idences 

Hi\LF YR. 1971-72 


CHANGE 


Watson 


1-6 


14 


8 




less 


Middle 


5-8 


10 


10 




0% 


Lord 


7-9 


2 


2 




0^ 


I'forton 


7-9 


10 


7 




30^ less 


Durfee 


10-12 


40 


32 




20?^ less 






average 


reduction 


of 18.65^ 



The issue of suspensions has remained to be a highly sensitive area for principals. 
Each sets his oWn limits on the issue and privately exercises inconsistent use of a 
particular muvritten policy. However, project staff have on many occasions intervened 
prior to a student suspension to set up cui individual contract with that principal 
and student, often with a great deal of success. This kind of negotiating which engages 
people' to deal with their behaviors, particularly when they are inconsistent,, is a 

powerful force of Project PROCESS. In the long run this will accomplish more than a 
unilateral policy handed dov/n to each school. 
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Perhaps a more meaningful presentation is that of incidences of suspensions for 
target xJui'ticipants in grades 8 and 9 as found below. 



• 


RECORDED INCIDENCES OF SUSPMSIOli FOR 
PARTICIPANTS IN GRADES 8 AND 9 




SCHOOL 


PRESENT' 

GRADE 


MID-YEAl^ 

1970-71 


MID-YEAR 

1971-72 


% change' • 


Middle 


8 


4 


4 


0^, 


Lord 


9 


12 


5 


75/^ decrease 


Morton 


9 


12 


4' 


66^ decrease 



Average change in incidences of suspensions: decrease 



(4) The probability of target school students dropping out of school vdll be 
significantly decreased. Tliis will be statistically measured by comparing 
the scores of the previous year from the Student Information Survey for the 
same group of students. The chi square test or other appropriate test 
will be used v.dth 0,05 as the level of significance. 

Procedure . This is an extremely important objective because it provides us 
with information relative to potential dropouts who are not necessarily l6 yeai's 
old. Success or fail.ure after the fact via a dropout statistic is too narrow 
an evaluation strategy. The i)roject needs to loiow whether it is reducing the 
chance of a student dropping out, well before he is sixteen. This system, constantly 
undergoing reevaluaMon, is providing this much needed information, (See Student 
Information Survey in the Appendix. ) 



I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

] 

] 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Score ran pio 
0 or loss 
+1 to +3 
to +7 
+8 to ^•l 0 
+11 or more 



CLINICAL PROr,\BIlJTIES TOR 
THE STUDENT IKH)RI-1ATI0L' SURTOY 

Probability of Droppin)^ Oitt of School 

*6 chances in ICXD 

28 chances in 100 

33 chances in 100 

chances in 100 

99 clxances in 100 



The above c3.inical probability table was derived from a' random sample of 
44 7th through 9 th grade students \s-ho have not participated in Project Process 
programming. To prevent contamination due to treatment the sample was drawn 
froiic the student records of two years ago. 

■^Dropout rate for grade 7-9 is used here as the average chance of dropping out for 
a student in those grades, i. e. , 6%, 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAI-5PLE 





SCORE RANGE 


DROPOUTS 


NON-DROPOUTS 


% TOTAL SAlfPLE 



+1 to +3 


2 


5 


16 % 


+4 to +7 


6 


12 




4-8 to +10 


7 


6 




+11 or more 


6 


0 





FREQUEI^CY DIST’RIBUTION OF SCORES ON SIS 
FOR PROCESS STUDENTS 











RANGES 


MXD-YEAR '70-71 


MID- YEAR '71-72 


FREQUENCY RANKS 


0 or 3.ess 


0 


6 


1 


+1 to +3 


39 


65 


2 


+4 to +7 


99 


93 


3 


+8 to +10 


34 


22 


k 


+11 or more 


21 


7 


5 


TOTALS 


193 


195 





Mid~year '70-71 » Theoretical Distribution (recorded last year) 
Mid-year '71-72 = Observed Distribution (recorded this year) 

At this point the Kolmogorov-Smirnov non-parametric statistical ,test was 
applied to the data. The test is one of goodness of fit. It is concerned 
with the degree of agreement between the distribution of a set of values 
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(observed scores), S 193 (X), and some specified theoretical distribution, Fq(X)» 
1(5 I The null hypothesis states there is no difference in the expected 

frequencies, and any observed differences t\re merely chance variations 
to be expected in a random sample from the population \/here the 
frequencies equal those of the specified theoretical distribution. 

Hi: The frequencies Fi, F2, F3, F4, F5 are not equal to the specified 

theoretical distribution. 



% 





RANGE OF 
1 2 


SCORES 

3 


4 


5 


r 


6 


65 


93 


22 


7 


FqCx) 


0 


39 


138 


172 


193 ■ 




193~ 


193 


193 


”'193 


193 


®193(X) 


6 


71 


164 


186 


193 




193 


193 


193 ' 


193 


193 


FqCx) - Si93(x) 


6 


32 


26 


14 


0 




193 


193 


193 


193 


193 . 



0.17 



D = = 

193 

The D value is greater than that value expected v;ithin the limits of random 
errors atcsc= 0,05 vMch v;as computed to be; 



1.36 = 0.09 
Y 193 

- Because the D value is equal to or greater than that value 
expected v.dthin the limits of random error at 0.03, our decision is to reject 
Ho in favor of Hi. This means that . these potential dropouts, as a group, show 
a significant decrease in their chance of dropping out as defined by the 
Student Information Survey. Hence, it can be said with a 0.95 probability that those 
students as a group in Project PROCESS classes during the school year 1971-1972 
did indeed demonstrate a decrease in their chance of dropping out of school. This can 
be f\irther validated by looking at the 9th grade dropout rate and watching both the 
9th and 10th gr'ade dropout rate during 1972-1973* 

Process Objectives . 

(1) The Student infermation Survey, an instrument to identify potential dropouts, 
will be completed at mid-year for students in Grades 7 through 10, 80 % of PDO's 

coming into the target schools will bo identified* The results of this will be 
compiled and used to include additional PDO for the next programming year. 
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Procedur oo The identification process is now underway. Results of this will 
bo included in the continuation grant for the fourth year of funding. 

For the year it appears that the SIS is on the average identifying 77/’ of those 
students dropping out,f<. bit lower than expected (8o^). From the information available 
at this point it seems that this lower rate might be explained by two factors; 

1) incomplete data received on some students, especially transfers and 2) errors 

in the data collection process itself. ‘ • 

(2) The component coordinators will suporvise the montlily collection of attendance 
data and raid-year grade point averages. They will meet monthly with the 
evaluation coordinator and project director to assess the progress and 
problems of evaluation and v;ork oxxt process modifications to correct problems. 

Procedure o These tasks were more clearly defined after the first month of 

oj^eration. The instructional coordinator and evaluator supervised the collectioii 

of grade point averages. As for attendance, this has been accomplished tlircugh 

the Speci.al Services Component via the horae/school counselors. 

Monthly meetings as stated have been ongoing with constant assessment in 

terms of process modifications. Evidence of this is contained in monthly reports, 

quarterly reports, and newsletter releases. 

(3) Project Process will cooperate with the school-wide sponsored reevaluation 

and modification of cm'riculum to more adequately meet the needs of the potential 
dropouts and other disenfranchised students. The superintendent of schools 
and tlia project director will assess raontlily the progress being made according 
to the project's time line plsin. 

Procedure . This process has been underway since October. Monthly, the 
superintendent has called together administrators, principals, and some members 
of Project Process staff. The School Committee has approved a sum of money to 
be used to implement a well integrated curriculum across the schools. Released-time 
sessions sponsored by Project Process are being tied in with these developments. 

These meetings have radically increased communications between principals, administrators 
and Project Process staff and increases the leverage that this project has acquired 
within the Fall River Public Schools. 
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Final Rejxjrt on Manafiement Objectives 
CHAPlEEli III 

The* managemont objectives chosen for the third project year reflect the 
tnajor areas of development contemplated during this period. As indicated cai’lior 
in the proposal, the scope of management will expand to include both school 
administration and the community. Increased complexity of operation will also 
require further stratification of management. 

Management Objectivi.'S » ' 

(1) The management structure ■will be designed to assure that members of that 

structure have sufficient communication v/ith other elements within the project 
to permit them to satisfactorily perform their job. Elements are defined as 
the Management Council, functional components, school and operating sites, 
and Advisory Council members, fJfinagement Council members (v/hich include 
principals) and functional component coordinators. 

P ro cedure, Achievement of this objective wi31 be measured through a questionnaire 
developed by the evaluation coordinator and admini.ctered in Jnn\Jary, 1972, A 
positive response by 80 Jo of the individuals involved vdll be considered the 
minimum level of acceptable performance. 

R osultSo This objective was both met and not met vathin project limits. 



COMIOTNICATIOM RIOSULTS 



II., . , , . . - —I. . 




PERCENTAGE OF 




— L: 


COMPOMENTS 


MEAN • 


POSITIVE RESPONSES 


AVERAGE 




Management Council N = 11 


20.09 


695» ' ■ 


81. 59^ 




Advisory Council N = 9 


26 


945^ 







Key: Minimum Acceptable Likert Performance Mean = l8 

Maximum Range = 30 
Minimum Range = 6 

Advisory Council Performemce Rating 

hi /g h ^ lx Xx X I bv 

89 ^ 11 % 

Management Council Performance Rating 

KirJ l X XX XX XXX X X XX l ow 

A copy of the questionnaire v/ill be included in the Appendix. 
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As can be Been from the preceding charto, the Management Council fell short 
of the desired outcomes while the Advisory Council eocceeded the eighty percent 
performance level. The Management Council was incorporated within a monthly 
Superintendent's meeting, therefore, reducing the chance for management involvement. 

The Management Council was a forum for tv;o-way information dissemination while 
the Advisory Council was directly involved witli project docision-raaking. This 
is adequately reflected in the percontagos on the preceding page. Involvement seems 
to be directly related to extent of participation. ^ 

(2) Project management v.dll define tasks and responsibility and delegate authority 
sufficient to permit successful program operation. 

Procedure . Achievement of this objective will be measured through a 

questionnaire developed by the evaluation coordinator and administered to program 

managers in the functional components and operating sites met within project 

limits. (Sec scatterplot on next page.) 

The evaluators experimented with a graphic attitude scale. This scale was 

furtlier modified due to the suggestions of our audit team. The scatterplot indicates 

a variation of item responses within the management structixre. It can be deduced 

v/hile most personnel are responsive to management there appears also to be some 

disenchantment or lack of program involvement. 

(3) In planning phase of the fourth year continuaHon grant affected individuals, 

(i. e. , teachers, students, administrators, parents, and/or community members) 
will bo involved in the planning of individual programs. 

Procedure . AcMevement will be recognized tlu’ough identification of individuals 
involved in definition of needs or pi'ogranis within each component of the planned project. 

Results . PEOCESS staff in conjunction with teachers, parents, administrators 
and on-going evaluation have through the respective communication channels . encouraged 
debate of perspective fixture plans. The Advisory board served as the medium for 
student modifications and parent groups, implemented by the home/school counselors, 
added yet another dimension to our planning. 

Input throughout the school term by both teachers and school administrators 
also has been a major influence in future program modification. 

(^) The project (including the individual components) will demonstrate that it is 
operating cost effectively. This will be measured by a monthly financial 
status report contaimng expenditures versus specific budget accounts, both 
total to date and expenditures, during the current month. The management assistant 
will assess this objective and report monthly to the fiscal committee. 

Procedure . Copies of the monthly financial status report and analysis 

of expenditure follow .the scattergram on the next page. These ar<$ prepared 

by the management assistant on a monthly ba.sis and are used to anaD,yzo performance 

vs. time and vs. individual program plan. 
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(.'?) Process ovnluation reports will be utiliscjd by the Mnnnf^etr.ent Council to adjust 
or rr.odify program operations to correct reported probleauj vhich are hajnporinp 
the attainment of project objectives. The evaluation coordinator v/ill present 
findings monthly to the Management Council which v/ill include an updating 
of the previous month's corrective steps. Jt'.ghty percent of those corrective 
stey/s sampled from September to May v/ill reveal implementation. 

P rocedur e. This objective was not met. Due to a very demanding schedule the 
Management Council was consolidated v/ithin a v;eelcly Superintendent's meeting. 



Consolidation fsorvoci to 



niter the original concept of a parti, cipciting decision-maker,. 



In its 



place the Management Council became a forum in which the staff provided 



project information and problem arbitration whicli involved tlds group directly. 



Evaluation of the effect of tliis communication may be substantiated by the questionnaire 
in Objective 1. 

(6) llie overall project, via the functional components, will demonstrate that it 
is operating according to schedule. Monthly reports will be completed 
by the Management Council to assess this objective and to take corrective 
steps where necessary to keep tlio project on schedule. 



Procedure . Monthly narrative reports are prepared nt the component Invel 
for review and discussion at x>iroJect staff meetings. The Director uses the 
summary report and recommendations as the basis for reports to the Advisory Council 



on a monthly basis# 



TIME LIKT; CH/iKT 



COMPOM®IT Jen- 30 


])UE DATES 
Feb. S8 


Ifei'clv 31 


April 30 


Hay 31 


June 50 


Special Services Component 


yes 


yes 


yes 


It. 


yos 


yes 


Instructional Component 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Staff Develoj/ment Component 


yes 


yes 


It. 


yes 


It. 


yes 


Evaluation 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 



Key: Yes - means report was submitted No ~ meains no report submitted 



It. - means report in late 
• This was accomplished v/ithin project limits. 

V 

(7) The Management Council will demonstrate that it is effectively communicating 
and disseminating information throughout the school system and the community. 

The degree of attainment of this objective will be assessed quarterly by the 
evaluator, the project Director smd the Advisory Council. 

Procedure . This objective was accomplished v/ithin project limits. Project 
Process’ newsletter has a circulation of 925 individuals. This inclvides all members 
of the School Department, city management, local businesses, and 700 parents. 

(The newsletter is written in .two languages, English and Portuguese.) Project PH0CES3 
has printed six editions of the newsletter during the project ye^. 
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4 
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I 
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Addition to the Hananenient ObjectiveB . 

A sep^l^ate evaluation of our Director will be includedc (See next two pagccc) 

The Project Director's position bau not been filled because of the inability 
of Project PROCESS and the Fall River School System to come to terms behind one 
'candidate. In the interim, an evaluation of our Acting Director is ecseiitial 
for measuring project success. The questionnaire was completed by the staff of 
Project PROCESS. 

Due to a favorable response of a difficult job well done, our Acting Director 
has been assigned as the permanent Director in June, 1972.' 

The questionnaire on the following page is a reflection of the Director's 
status. On general mfjiagemont questions he was rated high liut on personnel 
management questions he was rated slightly lower. This may be attributed to 
the Director's "^'^mbo" status during the yeai'« 
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I/l* ccciC'r.c: ;?'Olov.' c.rc tv.'o oc;xio:3 oC. inhor'i doflcriptivo stvitCuonts of t;*.o v.'ai'G ir. vhich 

Ca O Oak IW ^ ab Va laa^th^Va> ^daX ^a*M— O 0 cAVy ^3 da OaaO d- ada VW a laAVad\^ ^a^aL Oo | Ct ijL f *.* ^ ^ V* kAO * dkaa^^aM^ 

Gcit.'vo;-.;., n-dVor a, iTo;? each :Vccw to inclicu'vae tho frequency v/ith vluch tho dix'oetor oi' 

•aiCOdaai Ox Ca**o ^aiTo^oco aiPiTOcCiaiG Odi^I^^CaG Xxd oac3Z j.ol'i'i'i OyT tcaavxox** 

X, TiehriVior roqaO'iod to clelir*catir,(; rc-lationoOiipc between owlf ns^d stai'f, and 

de-fining pattei'ns of orijar.ization, channelo of coiriniuui cation, emd iriOthod:5 of procod’an'i.- 



I 



I 

1 



I 

! 



/* 

0« 



He ncsigns staff r.'.er,ibcrc 
to Parti culox* tasks. 



7» He works without, a plan. 

0. He J^aJan Ca axns OOaiaiaOaiaOO 

staiidords of porformanco. 

9« Ke oaphasiacG tjiO:.r.ieGtin£ 
of doadlinc'S. 

10. Ho oi;couragos the use of 
uaifoi'ra procedures. 

11. He wolces euro t'hat his 
part in tho organization 
is understood by all 

ItiOU'i 0 OjT o 



a I 
a 



a a 

a / 



b .6 

b 

b- 3 . 

b 

b 3 



12. Ko asks that .staff members 
.follov; A^tsndard rules '.and 



regulations. 



135. Ke lots staff members lenow 
wna'c 'i.u oxpoococi oi tnoui. 



•» /. 



/ 15 . 



Ke sees to it that staff 
rr.cr.ibcrs arc v/orlcin^; up to 
capac3. uy. 

Ko sees to it that tho 
v/ork of staff me.mbors io 
cooia'dinatcd. 



y b 3 

■ol 

K f. 



0 1 

oa 

oa 

° 3 

° 3 

= 3 



1 /- 

^ : 

3 






‘'/a.-,' = 



d 

d V 

d 



I 

^3 



•> HvT;; 


Administrators Behave , 


Al\;.ays 


Often 


Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 




no TukUCos nis aecrtude 
CMpar to akO ocaix. 


a 


b ^ 


f 3 


d 


c* 


/ 2. 


Ho tries out his new 
iLueas v/auh tho S'caXx. 


a,. 7 


b 5. 


a. 3 . 


d 


0 


5. 


He rules with an iron 
hane. 


a 


’ , b 


c 


d 

< 


0 O 




He ci’iticizos poor work. 


a 


b ■ . 




d3 


^ / 


5« 


Ke Gpoalcs in a j:;am;or 
not to bo quostioned. 


a 


b ; 


c 

w* 


d 3 


0 / 



0 

o I 



. 



|er|c 



I 

I 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 
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• VO i. *4ciXj.*C' 

xJ.«9 .u4 i( « jL OsA Vc# L/ X j. iT«u OliCco* XX ■) if*v4i 1/ i4cjk.4« ^ ^ X* 00^)0 O V* XIX 

X'O.^C^ CXu 4 .u^ OOwWOOfcA ii.j«Ui CX44C4 Ox oCvAxX^ 



/♦*.' *v 



'^' y.* i^u*\rr;Xi'iiwr^‘\xr«7rcox*3 3c*hnvo 

. 1 . 0 w aaO CiOv>*o ^jOx'kiOllvAsw X vA Y W fci* 

UOT o'cc^A 2 .r»crij^G^G# 

17. He (loco little thineo 

uO i.i(X('kO kC u VO 

bo a r.-ioiaboi' of tbcj staff. 



Al'./oy." 



Often Occacdonnllv 
/ 






uj . 



V 



a 



1 

I « 
I 
I 
I 



Sole:.'';;'! Novel' 



18, Ho is easy to understand. 

• 


a 1 


o' 


C 0- 


d 


19- Ho finds tirae to listen 
. to scsaX iTtOmOons. 


’ 0 
^ 0 


o' 


- 1 


d 


20. Ho keeps to hixjsolf. 

0 


a 


b I 


c / 


d -S" 


21. jao jLOO/'k-s Ov^o X or u»*o 

personal welfaro of 
inciividual staff ir.or.-.bors. 


a ; 


\3 


c 


. d / 


22. He refuses to explain 
nxs ao co-Gns. 


a 


b ■■ ■ 


c l 


d 3 


25. Ko acts without consulting 

uaXO iJwCcxX* 


a ■ 


b ; • 


0 a 


d 4 


2'e. Ho is alow to accopt new 
'icleas. 
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b ' . 


« / 


, >♦— 


29. He treats all staff 
rr.e<7.bors as his equals. 


.1 


b 4 
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26- He is v.'illins to -nako 
changes. 


a!.; 


b ^ 


c 0- 
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27. He is friendly and approachable. 


a Lj 
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" = 1 
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28. He makes staff rriorfoers feel 

at ccxso when tallcing v;ith therii. 


a 1 


b 3j 


C 1 
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29- Ho puts suggestions made 

by the sl^aff into operation. 
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. c 


^ / 


310. He gets staff approval on 
important matters before 
going ahead. 
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Final Report on Instructional Component Objectives 
CHAPTER IV 

Cur r3 .cnlum Pr of yam 

V /n t son Gchoo lo A team consisting of two classroom teachers, a co-toaclier for 
reading and a home/school counselor, work in an open classroom setting x-iith 40 
potential dropouts at t!ie 4th grade level. Ohilch'cn arc encouraged to help each 
other, are provided with individual tutoring and counseling, and are encouraged 
to make choices within the curriculumo Teaching with a thenie approach as v;oll 
as individual learning contracts are used extensively throughout the curriculum. 

The use of field trips, curriculum aids (gamos, films, tapes ) , and Glasser discussion 
groups aupT.'lement the program. 

Kiddle Schoo? ., Korton Ju nio r High, Lord Junior H j.gh. Each school has n team 
consisting of four classroom teachers, a reading specialist, and a home/school 
counselor, who worit with 8o to ICO students in the 8th and grades. Subject 
matter is presented in a teacher developed problem- sol- ing format, team teaching 
is used with attention given to small group instruction and the use of individiial 
learning contracts* All students have reading four times a v;eek in a small group 
setting and materials are presented according to the interest of the student. 

Free electives replacing study periods have been developed through negotiation 
between students and teachci-s. Examples include automotive maintenance, music 
appreciation, arts and crafts, typing, driver's education, group discussion, 
photogi’aphy, chess, and project research. A visitation program to various industries 
and places of interest of students is also included. Related field trips within as 
well as outside the city are part of the program. Videotaping has also been used 
with the cooperation of Follow Though and E.S.L. 

Durfoe High . A modified work opportunity program has been negotiated and 
some of the identified potential dropouts in the 10th and 11th grades are 
working in private community agencies under the supervision of a home/school 
counselor. Also students v;ho began in the ecology program at Camp Interlocken 
last summer ha\e continued throughout the school year. 

Camp Interloclcen . Expansion of facilities for the Interlocken Camp program 
are continuing at an accelerated pace. Negotiations with the Massachusetts National 
Guard have resulted in procurement of I 30 acres of forested land near our original 
site* Model Cities funds are being used to renovate existing buildings and 
build new ones, install a flfiy-foot-in-ground swimming pool, and construct outdoor 
basketball and tennis courts. All contracts are settD.ed and construction 
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has started. 
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Y .O.U.'J'.H o Forty potential dropouts are prirticipatinR in a mini-nanufacturing 
after-school program. Students ore learning ool.-ible skills and arc exposed to 
variety of job experiences throughout the year. They design, develop, make and 
market wood pi'oducts such as bookcases, towel radcs, newspaper and magazine holders, 
kJiife holders, chess boards, plaques, etc. Tliey are also engaged in renovating 
rooms within tlie school system. Guidance rather than supervision comes from a 
small corps of teachers. They provide individual attention, instruction, an.d 
encouragement for students to malce choices vdtbin their v;ork >experience. 

Youth Tutoring Youth » Thirty tcU’get students from the 9th grades are tutoring 
60 underachievers from two elementary schools. Tutoring and enrichment activities 
take place three days a v;oek. and an additional day is devoted to ongoing training 
and preparation for tlie tutors. A one week orientation program for teachers and 
tutors was given pfior to operation. Students through tutoring are gaining basic 
learning skills by teaching, improving their self-confidence and self-reliance, 
and improving their attitude toward school. This program has proven itself last 
year as the tutors showed a substantial improvement in their reading achievement 
and self-concepts. 

Product Objectives . 

For major instructional activities: 

(1) By May 1st 60 ?j of the target students mil increase their rate of growth in reading 
achievement by 23% as a resxilt of the individualized curriculum approach used 
by the teachers and specialists, Tliis will be measured by standardized reading 
achievement tests. 

Procedure , Students in Project PROCESS classes were administered one or more 

of three reading tests between the months of October and November, The addition of 

the Durrell and the Mv^tropolitan came about after the first administration of the CTBS 

at Horton Junior High, Initially, it was plniniod that all the participants would 

complete the entire Basic SldLlls battery. Hov.'over, it became apparent that the 

difficulty of the test and the anxiety of the students was harmful to the students' 

self-concepts. Therefore, the Durrell and the Metropolitan reading tests were used, 

either in place of or in addition to the CTBS, dejjending on tho circumstances of each 
> 

target school. ' 

The post-testing follov/od six months later in each of the target schools v/hich 
have full day programs (h schools). Due to lato reporting of test results by 
C'-UB/McGraw Hill in the fall, it was decided to hand score the post-test to insure 
that the results could bo used by the teachers before the close of school. 
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Pre-test and Post-Test Grade Equivalent Mean 
Reading Scores 








TARGi^r 

SCHOOL 


GRADE 


MU’SER 


RSj\D.TIifi TEST 


PRE-TEST DEAN 


POST-TK-ST HEAT? 





Watson 


4 


25 


Durrell 


3*0 


3.5 


r?iddlo 


8 


90 


Durroll 


6.5 


- 




8 


57 


CTBS 


5.9 


6.7 


Loi'd 


9 


52 


Metropolitan 


6.1 


6.6 


Morton 


9 


53 


CTBS 


5o8 


6.7 


Each 


student 


with a 


pre- and post*»test 


score and also 


a record of the number 


of years : 


in school 


made x 


?.p the sample to be 


measured. The 


formula used to compute 



individual rate of gi'ov/th was the following; 



r >=\ 



PRin-TPST G.Ec 



Ym'iS iUiD l-iOliMIS IN SCHOOL 



•) X (.6) 



This could also bo called eicpected rate of grovyth at tho end of six luonthso 

Then the difference between the pre- and post-test was calculated for each 
individual and v/as called the actual i'ate of growth over a six month period. The re- 
maining step v;riG to tally all those individuals whose act^ml rate of growth exceeded 
by 25 ^ his e>c]-)ected rate of growth. 

Results . 615^ of these target students increased their rate of growth in reading 
achievement by 25?» or nox’e. Therefore, this objective was mot. 





Sclxool 


N 


255^ or More 


% of Total 



Watson 


25 


15 


60/9 


Lord 


28 


12 


435 ^ 


Morton 


48 


35 


73% 


Middle 


57 


33 


5B% 




15 ^ 


95 " ' 





O 






y?- 



Also, a tally of various increnental changoG in grade equivalents is presented 
here so the reader may see that, with the exception of the most extreine increments, 
many students made substantifd. gains in reading achievement. The school with the 
Giiiollest growth is as exi^ected due to problems with hiring a reading teacher there. 
Only after the first ofthe year was this situation resolved. 




GRADE CKA??GBS 

(DIFFERENCES) FROM PHE- TO FOST-TEST 
FOR READING SCORES OVER SIX MONTH PERIOD 
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Finally, T-ToBt.o v/ore performed on the means of fho raw scores from the reading 
tests for gx'ndes eight and nineo 

T~Tcsts 

For Correlated Samples 



School 


H 


"Z. D 


,;.Jj2 


T) 


T 


Middle 


37 


289 


4,626 


5.07 


5,05’^* 


I-torton 


52 


299 


4,171 


5.70 


5,94 =?« 


Lord 


32 


91 


1,353 


2,84 


2.71’" 










C 

0 


level 










*0.05 


level 



Siguifi-cant differences were found in each of tlie above schools. 

(2) Over a six month period, tra’get students in grades 8 and 9 will increase their 

grade point average in the four major subject areas by 10?^. This will be measui-ed 
by coiuparing last yecu’'o mid- term grades with this year's. 

Proc edure, A data collection and retrieval system has been set up by the 

evaluators at the computer center in Diman Regional Vocational High School, An 

RPG program has been written for the particular needs of this system. 

Results, Over a four and a half month period (first half year) one of three 

target schools demonstrated a lOJj increase in the average of tho four major subjects. 

The two schools not shov/ing a 10?o increase v;ere those that had logistics problems 

for two months due to the contractors failure to complete the portable buildings 

as scheduled at Lord and Morton. 
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SCHOOL 


IffiAM GPA . 

'70-71 half year 


I-IEAN Ol?A 
' 71-72 H/1I.F YEAR 


<}!, CHANGE 


Middle 


70.4^ 


?8.4?,5 


increase 


Lord 


67.75^ 


71.15^ 


4,7/» increase 


Morton 




72,7^ 


4^ increase 



V 

Most encouraging is the small number of students who were held back this year 
in the PROCESS program at Watson, Middle, Lord, and Morton. 
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School 


Number detained 


■ Total in Program 


Watson 


0 


32 


Middle 


0 


98 


Lord 


k 


60 


Morton 


k 


74 



Of the four retained at I^ord only one v/as for academic roj^ons. The other three 
v/ore retained due to non-attendance. At Morton at least one of the four students 
is enrolled in courses at camp and hopefully will be promoted. 

(5) Target school students v/ill negotiate and sign a learning contract v/ith their 
teachers during the month of September. of those ctudonts Adll fulfill 

their contractual agreement with their teachers by June 1st* 

Procedure ^ This pi'ocsse of creating, negotiating and monitoring learning 

contracts has not developed as rapidly es planned. At the elementary level, 

these contracts have been ongoing for all students but in cn informal manner. Only 

at the 3th and 9th grade levels Jiave students actually signed leai’ning contracts. 

However, contracts have been in an e::porimental process and, thus, not all students and 

teachers are using them. Also, the most effective contracts seem to be of a short 

term nature rather than a one shot contract over the duration of the year. 

The process of contract development and refinement is continuing and evaluation 

of this process and its outcome will continue. 

(^0 The mean achievement level (reading and math) for participants vdll be 
increased by 10/;> fi'om October to l-5ay. This will be measured by the 
CaliforniH Test of Basic Skills, co;npuring gi'side equivalent means. 

Procedure . The California Test of Basic Skills was administered to two of 

tliree target schools. Students also, completed the Short Form Test of Academic 

Aptitude vdiich reports an I.Q., and discrepancy scores (actual and predicted 

achievement). Teachers received individual reports on each student v/hich helpts 

teachers to broalc their classes into specific skill areas. 

The I.Q. moans are as follows: 

I'liddlq School 85.3 

Morton Jr. High 8 I .8 

The CTBS results are reported in the table on the following page. 
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T>\RGET STUDENTS RESULTS EROM CTBS 
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School 


Sub test 


Grade 


Erc-Test Means (G.E.) 


Post-Test Means (G.E.) 


Percent 

Change 


Middle 


Reading 


8 


5.9 


6.7 


+12^ 




Math 


8 


5.6 


7.0 


+20^ 


Morton 


Reading 


9 


5.8 


- 6.7 






Math 


9 


6.8 


7.5 


+ 10 % 



Re suit a o An average increase of for the reading level and for the math 
achievement level reported here meets the level of performance set in the above objective. 
Sub-test results are also available but are not reported here. 

For Intei'locken Camp Activities: 

(1) of all EDO's pm-ticipating in the Leader Corps in the Summer Camp program 
will receive a passing grade in one or more academic subjects failed during the 
previous school year. 

The data rejjorted here is from the summea’ phase of 1971. 

The results were impressive. Of the 23 students, 22 passed, one subject; 17 
students took a course load of two subjects, \ath.l4 of the 1? passing both subjects 

and only 3 of these passing one and failing oneo .Thus, 76 % of the potent j.al 
dropouts received a passing grade in one or more subjects failed during the previous 
school yecu'. 

(2) 30 % of EDO's participating in tlie Jjeader Corps in the Summer Camp program not 
px'omoted in Juno will be promoted as a result of successfully completing an 
eight v:eek course in subjects failed during previous school year. 

Results. At the end of the first week of camp a list of Lender Corps v/as 
compiled. This was cross' checked v;ith their perfox'inance on a test administered 
the first week of school. It is the same tost all summer school students take 
in order to receive credit for a coui'se studied to make xxp credit. 

605o of these EDO's who failed to be promoted in June passed tyxe courx^e work 
> 

test and were consequently promoted. 
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For Y.O.U.T.II. Activities: 

(1) Collectively PDO's in Y.O.U.T.H. v.'ill denionntrato competency and responsibility 
in industrial and business skills by succosofully producing rjid selling iirod'Ucts. 
The attaimi'.ent of this objective will be nccp'Oted if the total income received 
fx'om sales is equal to or greater then: the total costs for GUppl*es and expendable 
materials. 

Procedures * Detailed records wore kept by the clerical staff cuid all records 
were double checked for accuracy. 

Results . Refer to Cost Breakdown Repoi'f on the following page. The total value 
of the products (sales and anticipated sales) is equal to or’ greater than the total 
costs for supplies and expendable raaterials. These are summer total figxxres. The 
June ;50th fifsures have not been closed out at the time of this report but all 
indications are that the objective gain has been root. This statement will bo 
tested when the books are closed. 

(2) PDO's in the Y.O.U.T.H. program will deroonstrato their Icnov/ledge of industrial 
and business skills learned during the program. 75/» of those students will 
receive a score of 7 O /0 or better on a teacher made test adrrdnistcred at the 
end of the summer program. 

Procodur ey A teacher made test was administered to the participants in their 
area of concentrated operation; either clerical, production, sales and svipply, or 
graphics. Copies of tliesc tests can be found in the appendix. 

Rosults . 78/j or 31 out of ^lO PDO’s scored 70^ or better on these tests. For 
the after-school phase the level of expected performance has been raised to n score 
of Q0%» 

The y.O.U.T.H. staff also explored othei' areas of evaluation, Tlie Piers-Harris 
self-concept test and the Peabody Vocabulax'y test wci’o administered for counseling 
purposes, A tally of tlie percent of participants who used different heavy machinery 
is reported because the staff wanted students to be exposed to many different skills. 

Duo to the fact that a high percentage of these summer participants continued 
into the after-school progx'ara it was decided that administering the test again would b? 
invalid. However, observations and reports from visitors both within and outside the 
project have attested to the development of concrete observable skills of the students. 
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For Youth Tutoring Youth Activities: 

(1) 80^ of all tutors (9th grade PDO's) participating in the Y.T.Y. progi'an v/ill 
increase thoir report cord grads in one or irioj-c major subjects by 10 -^ during 
the sencstoj' of theii’ participation. Report card grades from the first semester 
will be comijared v.dth their grades for the second scMnosler. 

Procedure . Sixteen of the original 20 tutors remained in the program for the 

duration. Report card grades were collected from school records for the first 

BCinester and second semester. 

Rcsults o Ten of the sixteen students had complete data in their records. Of 
these, seven students increased their grades in one major sulsject by lO-^ for a total 
of 70?j of tlie sample. One of the.se students increased Ms grades by lQ?j in all 
four major subjects. 

Overall, the results fell shox't of the exi^ected number of students reacliing 
the performance level. 

Proce ss Objectives . 

(1) An anal 5 fsi.s of individual learning difficulties will be made. Individual folders 
will be used to keep these record.^. The evaluator will randomly sample the.?>e 
foldor.s during the month of November to determine whether individualized learning 
difficulties have been analyzed. 

Procedur e. Case .studies, which include more than just learning difficulties have 
been ongoing since October. These studies take the form of discussions every 
Thur.sday afternoon when the teams of core teachers meet, often with the home/schoo3. 
coun.selor and Process central .staff. Folders are kept by the horao/school coun.selors 
only for special cases. The case studies are action oriented rather than clerical 
task oriented. 

This interaction of thcjse groups around individual .students problems is being 
carried out quite .successfully. Students are being helped and given alternatives 
rather than being discarded or ignored. 

( 2 ) Individualized goals v;ill be established by the studont.s in the instructional, 
component. This v.'ill- establish an individualized rev.'ard sy.stcm in clas.s rather 

f, than a competitive one. This objective vrill be measured by monthl^y monitoring 

by the coordinator and supported by a student questionnaire v/ith 60 % of the students 
favoring this method over the ti'aditional method before I'articipation in this 
component (teacher effectiveness). 

Procodure j. The instructional coordinator has been working with the teaching 
teams around this objective, and is supported by another staff member. 

A student questionnai.re divided into questions about l) teacher effectiveness, 

2 ) curriculum effectiveness, and 5) school effectiveness (building, management, rules) 
v;as administered to target students in grades 8 and 9» Control groups have also 
been used but those comparfitive results have not been compiled yet. 



nt). 



Ro.s\ilts . The questionnaire and a broakdoun of the 3 factors can be found 
in the appendix. The following table reveals that for this objective all sc'.iools did 
demonstrate a level of agroenient above 66% for teacher effectiveness. 

PERCSTWAGE OF STUDI'-IJTS AG!?EEJ.I!0 
POSITIVELY WITH STATMMELTS ON 
STUDSliT ATTITUDE QUESTIOIWAffiS 



SCHOOL 


CB 


TF, 


SE 




Middle 


63?^ 


77% 


h3% ' 




Lord 


37% 


62% 


37% 




Horton 


32% 


6h%, 


Wo 




Q-School 


^ 3^> 





J 

"'I 

! 





DISTRIBUTION OF CITQICSS 
]TOH TliE STUDEI^ ATTITUDE QUESTIOmiRE 



SCHOOL 


_ FACTOR 


AGREE 


NOT SURliJ 


DISAGREE 




CE 


63 % 


. 22% 


13 % 


Hidd3.e 


TE 


77% 


13 % 


8 ^' 


r. N=71 


SE 


W 


2k% 


31^ 




CB 


37% 


2% 


'• 175^5 


Lord 


TE 


62% 


2\% 


175^ ■ 




SE 


37% 


2.1% 


h2% 




CE 


32 % 


29 % 




Morton 


TE 


6k% 


2k% 


125^ 


H:=62 


SE 


k6% 


2% 

’I 

i 


2% 




CE 


33% 


• 285^ 


17 % 


Q-Schoo3. 


TE 


80f% 


175^ 


• 70 / 

3/0 


N =10 


SE 


W 


20?9 


3ld 



C]i = Curriculum Effectiveness 
TE = Teacher Effectiveness 
SE = School Effectiveness 

( 3 ) 60 ^ of the students in the instructional component v/ill demonstrate that this 

comjKjncnt is allov;ing them to learn more and that the methods of individualization 
are linked more than before participation in this component. A questionnaire 
vail be administered to student participants in January to measure this objective. 
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Procofiuroo The came quectionnairo, ac7niriistered in Januar'y, ar; in the previous 
objective v.-as used. In this objective only the Curriculum Effectiveness factor 
v/as used r.s n nieacurcr/iont. 

Adi ctudeiit fyoiipc response averages appx'oaclied the 60% level but only in the 

Middle .Cchool was that level nttai.necl. These responses are nevertheless quite 

positiro, hov.'evor, they tell us that we nood to refine the methods of individualir-atio 

The introduction of nev; methods liac upset the pattern and expectations students 

and teachers have of curriculum, This pheriomena is ))orhaps quite normal. Step.s 

are being talcen to get more input from students in order to Clru-.lfy their feelings 

about the curri-culum approaches, particularly throu^li Oamp Intcrlocken* 

(^)) l^eading spe ci.n'J.ists in the Middle fichood. and tv.'o Junior Highs vail pjrovide • 
potential dropouts with at least 3 hours per week of formal reading instruction 
and skill buridiJig., Student's progress and problems in reading will be assessed 
and recorded by the reading specialists, T’^is v.ill be monitored montldy by 
the instructional coordinator and evaluator. 



Rosults . A separate rending specialist is working in each of the schools above. 
All students are receiving 3/2 hrs. of reading instruction and skill building. 

The Middle School is ctemoiiEtrating the greatest progi'esso The tv .'0 reading 
teachers at the Jr.. Highs had to be replaced during t)ie first semester, one due to 
illness and the ot.hcr oqpecting a childt These changes ha-vo slowed the development 
of sin cffoctivo reading program at jLord and Horton, 'i'hs progres.s of these students 
has incrc.ascd more rapidly with the addition of tvvo pormuient reading teachers 
as the post-test data indicates. Also, a curTicu3,um guide has been partically 
completed by those reading tcachorse 
Hanagemont Ob -j ectivo . 

(.1) The inctructioiml component will demonstrate that it is operating according to 
sch.odulGo Monthly reports will be completed by the coordinator including an 
updating of the timeline. The Hanagemont Council will .assess this objective 
and take corrective stops where necessary to keep the component on schedule. 

Procedure , Monthly reports have been completed by the coordinator with an 

updating of the component timeline. The central staff serve ns a Management Council 

and h.ave been meeting monthly to a.ssesB progress and take con*ective steps where 

necessary. Monthly reports are on file to validate this objective. 
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Pinal Keport on Strifi' Dcvolopi.^ent Objectivoa 
CHAPTi^R V 



The .Staff Development Component has been coiuluctiiig cm MiibitioUB program 
for thi.o current, funding ycaro Our plar.n have called for us to bo working .tn 
ceveral areas concurrently. They are an follows; ongoing training for home/school 
counGclorc, ongoing traininr; for teau'.hcr.s in our core teams, a cummer workshop 
for coun.sclor« and teachers, and a released-time ti'niuing program for each of our 
five ta'cget schools (plus a feeder school requesting participation). 

The roleased-tinio program has been changed in content from the clescviption 
found in the proposnl. Mr, IJagle, the Superintendent, established with Process 
a joint council of principc*3,s fi'om our target richoolGo Dun'.ng t/io course of 
mcctingpwhich have followel , the principfvl.s and other mombors of the scliool 
system 's middle mermgement Jiave identified needs 2 .n addition to those outlined 
in our proposal. It was decided to change the cnrpha.'-is of rolcascd-tiino to 
more 5. mlividual centered activitieso 'i'iio goal being that by the end of the year 
teachers would consider I'oI.eaaed-time valuable to them and feel tlwt their 
individual needs as teachers were being met, A second emphasis was ost.nblisJied; 
rolcras odd time should provide new ideas in the area of curriculum development and 
time for math ar.d English departments to v;ork together on revision of curriculum. 
The rc.lcased~tiir,e format wtis changed to provide for these needs. 

The scope of the Stuff Development Progi-am outlined above had to be modified 
due to the depsrtuve of oui- staff developer in March, 1972, 

The program mnnagement had to then decide, on a priority basis, which 
staff development activities would remain. It was decided that due to the 
impoi'tance and scope of our released-tirac program that it alone would be continued. 

This docision also has modified the evaluation plan for the Staff Development 
Component. All behavioral objectives will be reported but project evaluation will 
be of an interim nature. The evaluators decided that due to the absence of a 
staff developer that staff progress can only be attributed to a history effect or 
chance variatio^n, Post-testing in this situation was meaningless because of the am- 
biguity of the causal factor, 

Pcr.formanc o Ob jec tiy9g> o f f De velo nme nt nt . 

Produ ct Ob j octiv os . 

(l) GtjOo of the teachers sampled in the target schools will demonstrate 2.% 

improved ability and cor.rpotency to individualize instruction in ono or more 
of the major subject areas by May as a result of staff development trfdning, 

Proce duro o An Observational Checklist will be compl.ctcd by the ev.oluatior 
and staff developer in January and May, 
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Roi ralts. The observational checklist vaw adminiatered for pre~teBtiiig in 
Januai'y. Tv/o methods wore implemented (l) tv;o outcido observers observed actuixl 
cloBG situatione. and tallied demonstrable c:le;r.f;room behavior. They then compared 
obBorvationel ROEisions using the Thurstone Jury Method; and (2) tho inutructional 
component coordinator and tho staff developer both rated, the clasGroom toachex’s according 
to the behaviors listed in tho cliec5'wlist« This method was used becauso of the 
exposure of the raters to the rcsipoctive teacberc classrooms. Rator reliability was 
cominited and r = .62. , 

It can be deduced from this reliability that tho individual raters fluctuated 
significantly in their individUvOl ratings, A possible cause of this difference 
may be attributed to differences in classroom exposure or that one rater was more liberal 
in. their interpretations than tho other. 

A post-test vms not administered because botli the staff developer (v;ho had 
departed) and the iiifitructional coordinator whose increasing v;ork load kept curtailing 
his direct classi'oom involvement. The observational method v;as also rejected becausb 
the respective teachers felt tlie observational method \/<?.s too inti.jnidating to tb.Gi.r 
claseroom styles and recommended that v;e eliminate it. IXie to the absence of any 
Staff Development Program, the evaluator's agreed with the teachers' asseBsmont, 

The pro-test data may give the render none indicator of the teachers' ability 



to individ\ialize 
makes any causal 


instruction, but 
inferences iinpos 

Obsorvnt 


one should 
sible . 

ion Chocklls 


note that the absence 
■t Pre-teat Data 


comparison data 












JL'JCIMUM 


RATER 1 


RATER 2 






POSSIBLE 








TEACHERS 


SCOI?E 


R. S. 


R. S. 


METHOD USED 


Morton 










1 


189 


70 38?$ 


109 58?^ 


Rater 


2 


185 


96 ^ 2 % 


107 58?^ 


Rater 


5 \ 


185 


94 51^^ 


112 60% 


Rater . 


4 


185 


116 635^ 


131 11 % 


Rater 


5 


185 




103 %%= 


Rater 


Henry Lord 










1 


144 


57 W 




Thurstone 


2 


144 


49 345^ 




Thurstone 


3 


144 


65 45fi5 




Thurstone 



30 . 



Percentages ^^'cro obtained by dividing obtained scores by the maxinium possible 
score. The chart does indicate that the teachers were attempting to individualize 
instruction with many variati.ons of siiccc-ss. 

(2) 50;i'> of teachers and counselors in the 9th g;rads target schools v/ill demonstrate 
a increased ability to be eoon as a student centered recource as a result 
of continuous staff development t.rnining. 

Procedure * All students of core teachers will complete a Likert response 

questionnaire in January to nieusuro tlrls objective. 

Penults * The Student Questionnaire which van based on ,Curriculuin Effectiveviesn, 

Teacher Effectiveness, and School Effectiveness was used to measure this objective « 

The questionnaire was geared to obtain information on tcacJier behavior v.’hich 

cooi'dinnted with our Staff Development model. (See Appendix for an example.) 



STUDENT OUSSTIONN/'.TPE POSITIVE 



RESPOh'SE PERCENTAGES 





SCHOOL 


C.E.P. 


C.E.C. 


T.E.P. 


T.E.C. S.E.P, 


iS • ji.'j •. 0 • 


E-P 


M-NP 


Norton 


.52 




.64 


.65 .46 


.55 


78 


42 


Lord 


.57 


.\q 


.62 


.59 .37 


.43 


71 


37 


Middle 


.65 


.53 


.77 


.30 .43 


.56 


109 


43 


Key: 


C.E.P. - 
C.E.C. - 


Curriculum 

Curriculum 


Effectiveness 

Effectiveness 


PROCESS Classes 
in Comparison Classes 


(non-PROCESS) 





T.E.P. - Teacher Effectiveness PROCESS Classes 

S. E..P. “ School Effectiveness PROCESS Classes 

T. BoC. - Teacher Effectiveness Comparison Classes ( non-PROCESS ) 

S.E.C. - Sc)iool Effectiveness Comparison Clacsws (non~PROCESS) 

N-P - N for PROCESS Class 

N-KP - N uon-PROCESS 2 Intact Classes 

The Student Questionnaire was adrninistex’ed to both PROCESS students and 
non-PROCESS intact clasf3es (the teachers volunteered their classes). On both curriculum 
effectiveness {md teacher effectiveness questions the PROCESS students had a liigher 
favornble response than the non-PROCESS students except at Morton Jr, High School where 
there was a .0|> difference in curriculum and a .01 difference in teacher effectiveness. 
The school effoctiveneiss questions resiilted in higher percentages across the 
boai’d for non-PROCESS students. This result may bo attributed to the PROCESS population 
which lias encountered a ereater percentage of school problems than the non-PROCESS 
classes and thus view school less favorably. 



— 
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Unfornatcly, comparison data is not available but because of the low responses 
on school effectiveness questions by the PIK>CBSS students one would expect also 
lowei- responses oI^ the curriculum end teacher effectiveness categoricSo The results 
indicate just the opposit<m;rend» The PROCESS students results indicate that the 
PROCESS toRcberG are being seen as a student centci’ed resource« It also indicates that 
atudents, who have met inuch school failure, are beginning to react positively to 
the learning situation. Note: Tha non~PROCE.SS claoses alco may have spuriously high 

percentages clue to a "volunteer" effect. ^ 

Process Objectives . 

The follovdng project objectives measxu’e the success of. separate training events. 
They can also be considered proccs.s objectives or steprjing stones in reaching the 
above overall project objectives for tliis component. 

(l) Each toy.chor, homo/ficliool covixisolor, or staff participtmt at the beginnir.g and 
ond of the Glimmer workshop will iiialce a written statement as to his role and 
as to hov.? his role interrelates with otlicr staff ro3.es. The mema occurrence 
(frquency) of eight ro.le areas emphasised by .the summer lab will ir.crease 
by 50 %.. 

Ei ght Kc:jv Co ncep ts o r Polo Ar oos Ki nphas ised by Summei' Lab 

1. Other staff relationships 

2. Being part of a team 

3. Indiv.i.dua3.ised inst« 

4. Stixdent decisions/pi-obleni-solviug (hel.pGr and resource vs. teacher) 

IndiVo experience cuccess (motivate) 

6* Student-centored curricu3.um (needs) 

7. Being a friend - relationships 

8. Affective education (responsibility in this area) 

Procedure . The frequency of occurrence of the eight role areas was 39 on the 
pre-test wid 66 on the post-tost (n::15). This is a 69*5/^ increase which is well 
above the 50/j level of the objective. Inter-rater reliability proved acceptable 
as a verifier. 

A sign tost was also employed. It v/as hj-pothesized that teachers would show 
greater iiUjigbA into their roles at the end of the sunumer lab compared to the 
beginning of the summer lab. 

Teachers insight into their roles will bo no dif.ferent at the end 
of the Guninici* lab compared to the begijuiing of the summer 3.ab. 

'.Poachers insiglit into their roles wi3.1 increase by the end of the 
summer lab compared to the beginning of the svimmar lab. 
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Result c« 



Tcaclierr* v;ho participated in the summer lab showed incre^ased insight i)ito theii 
roles as meaGU3'ccl by their \vritten statemento 
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(2) Enc’n teacher team will have developed n v;riiten orientation plan/procran to use 
with thoir students (FIX)' 3 ) during the 1st 5 weeks of school hy the conclusion 
of the summer ].ab. 



(3) Ench 1;ench&r '.dll have created a set of written lesson plans for the 1st month 
of scliool prior to completion of the sutuiiier lab« Those lesson pliiris will reflect 
tliat teachers we.- beginning to individualize instruction for thoir PDO's. 

Res ults ^ Upon completion; of the summer workshops tlie individual worlnips v;ere 



completed and approved, then placed on file. 

(4) Relcascd-tirne has been modified to an instituti^onal change model. It is the 

Project's intent to expose the school svstcni in a coherent manner to the wealth of 
educational materirJl, methodology and theory that has been generated over the 
past five years. It was further narrowed down to nttempting to identify speci.fic 
system needs. Using this model wo naturally suffered the usual growing pains 
but v.'hat has develope.d is a comprehensive mini-course selection system. The teachers 
are given the oi^tion to either work out their own learning contracts or to enroll 
in one or more courses from the mini-course list. 'Those courses are staffed by 
both outside consultants and Fall River .School consultants, (For a listing of the 
specific courses and teacher enrollm.ents please refer to the first two pages in 
our nev.'slctter and the mini-course list in the Appendix.) 



Procedure n PROOF, 3S evaluators will h.ave 12 re, action fox'ins from each participating 
teacher )>y Hay 30 to evaluate tlie success of released-tirne. From October tJu’Ough 
May 1st, 80 '/i of the teachers involved in the reloased-tirae program will communicate 



a positive .feeling toward released- time. 



Rfisxilts o Reaction forms have been compiled after each X'eleased-'time session. These 
foi'ms v.'ei'e then tallied according to whether the response was p>oeitive, neutrtil, 
or negative. The response categox'ies were (1) How do you think others are feeling 
about released- time? (Group Effectiveness) (2) How ax’e you feeling about released-tinie 
at this point? (.Individual Effectiveness) (3) V/cre you ever wanting to say somethiixg 
during I'eleased-time and couldn't. (Grouj) Effectiveness) (4) Has your interest 
in released-time incx-'eased, remained the same or decreased? (Individual Effectiveness). 



Foux' of tho .first six reloascd-time sessions v;ere PROCESS planned v;hile the 

romnining eight sessions incox’porated the nev/ mini-course selection appi'oach. A 

eession-by-session graphical analysis will be presented on the following page. Please 

examine these graphes carefully before px’oceeding. 

The overall response graphes, Graph 1 and Graph 2, do not shov/ any consistent 
> 

trend. They vary with regard to the individual released-time session. It should be 
noted thougl) that after the change in format, Sessions 5~12, that the positive response 
category fluctuated between the interval of 55/'^ ^5?^ \/hich v;ould indicate a soniev/hat 



consistexit favorable response. 
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QUESTION 1-A “ Hov/ do you think others are feeling about released-time at this point? 
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Tho noutrnl and necative reponso categories wore ali. y oradic but r.gain the "ogative 
en;.T ncut^xl respoiiGe lowered, after the 4th sesEion. The better responaoa from SeGf.;ion 
]j-12 indicate that the roleuced-time modification after .Session 4 v.'as rroro 
cucccsfiful. 



The graphical representation for Questione 1 and 3» Graphefi 3, 4, 6; Queationc 

2 and 4, Grapha 7i 9t 10 have v/ithin them response variations between sessions. 

They also show a slightly upward trend after Session 4 which reinfoi-ces the hypothosis 
that the releascd-tiree rodificatioji v^&.s a beneficial change,, , Mote? ^ 

your interest in releEtcc-d-time incrense, remained the same, oi- decreased? has n scorer 
contamination in the remain the same rc -ponse. One does not Imow if a remain the same 
response is positive or negative. Therefore, Question 4 graphing may be qiiestioned 
due to the inflationary or deflationary nature of the categoryo 

PKOCES.S staff also collected and evaluated any program I’ccoinineudations 

that vjore suggested. There were 10 basic que,stionB v/hich v;ere asked to obtain this 
information. 



These questions liave been evaluated and kept in our central file. Questions 
4, 8, and 10 were fipplicable to the positive, negative, neutral pai’adigra and produced 
interesting results. 



Porc enta ge Evaluation of Summ ar y Feedback on Release d -Time 

• Schools: Kiiddle, \7atson, Henry Ijord, Morton 

Question 4 - Regarding my development as a teacher I find released- time to be 



Positive 


Negative 


Neutral 


24 


21 


2 


6 


26 


6 


15 


2 


3 


_21 


14 
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Totals 


•*65 


20 


N = 149 '14$:^ 


h2% 


l4j^ 



Question 8 - When I think about 


the part tlie 


PROCESS staff played in released- time I feel 


Positive 


Negative 


Neutral 


V 10 


50 


2 


' 4 


•19 


8 


8 


4 


5 


9 


14 


19 


Totals 31 


“S? 


32 


N = 130 2h% 


525^ 


24;^ 



Question 10 - V/hen I think about having releascd-timc again next year I 

Positive Negative • Neutral 
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31 
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Question 10 Continued 





Po.sitive 


Negative 


Neutral 




23 


10 


13 


Totals 


“67 


22 


32 


N = l^tl 


G2Si 


Wo 


22^ 


Overall Totals 


184 


■ 1.32 


84 


li -- ^20 


kh% 


36^ 


ro 

o 

i 



Ab can be readily eecn a conVi-adiction arises, Project PROCP'iS received n 
lieavily ncGative respon.se in Question 8 but Question 10 abou,t retaining reloased-time 
v;as very positive. T}ds indicates a teacher reaction against PKOCESS, This 
phenomena also may have deflated the results in our gi'aphical repre.sontation. 

It v/ns sei'sed during the year that the teachers, even though cornsulted heavily 
by P50GESS per.sonnel, felt that Project PROCESS v;as trying to tell them how to teach 
correetD.y. This attitude may have caused the above contradiction. 

Overall, released- time has gained acceptance within the school system and will 
de.finitely bo I’otained as a school-wide program, lue to thi;:;, released- time 
should be considered a major succes.s. 
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I ni •" Oo'. • XT. ' ; T ct 



DATE 




scji;or)7,C'f5) 




1/18/72 




Houry lord & I'ortoji 


Undci-otandir.g Student/ 
Teachor Helatio'ns'v' ijjo 


1/18/72 




Kenry lord & Korton 


Art Group 


lAS/72 




Henry lord & I'brton 


Cheap i'sience li:-.tvorialQ 


1/18/72 




Hem-y Lord C< 1-brton 


Heading 


1/18/72 




Henry lord Morton ■ 


Drugo 


1/18/72 




Ho'ixy Lord L Horton 


Large Classes 


1/18/72 




Henry Lord & Horton 


Problom-Solving 


1/18/72 




HcDonongli 


Pi'bblem-'Solving 


1/20/72 




Kiddle & Wateoii 


Engli.'xh Do.partiiiont 


1/20/72 




2'Iiddl© 8: V/ateoir 


Ldt, 


1/20/72 




l-'iddle & \7atsoa 


Understanding Schcolo 
Koig'nborhood 


1/20/72 




Middle 8; Vi'atcon 


Eealt’rt Roferrnls 


1/20/72 




Itlddlo 8: Watooa 


Appx'oaches to Tc.uching Heading 


1/20/72 




Middle 8t Wnteoa 


Glnssor Hooting 


2/3/72 




Middle 8: Wateon 


Art 


?73/72 




Middle & V/atoon 


Conauraor Education 


2/3/72 




Kicicilo ?< WatBon 


5tU Gnado Teams 


2/3/72 




Middle & Watson 


6th Grade Teutio 


?73/72 




Konry lord 


Proble:2»Solvicg 


2/5/72 




Leary & Horton 


Student & Teacher 


2/3/72 




Micidle & 


7th Gi’ado Team 


2/3/72 




Middle Sc Wntson 


Beading 


2/3/72 




Morton 


Social Studicis 


2/3/72 




liox'ton 


Seashore Scieixce 


2/3/72 




McDonough 


Developing a Problem-Solving 
Unit 


2/3/72 




Moi'ton 


Reading 


2/3/72 


\ 

V 


I<lortoa 


Largo Classes 


2/3/72 




Ifortoa 


Art Gx'oup 


273/72 




Morton 


Drugs 


2/3/72 




Henry Lord 


Social Studios 


2/3/72 




V/ateon 


Happing 


2/3/72 




Watson 


Glasser Type Diecussions 


2/3/72 




■McDonough 


Problem-Solvi ng 


2/3/72 




McDonough 


h&isic 
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P.'iTiS 

2/vy-n 

2/15/V2 

p/15/72 

2/15/7?. 



I ^ 

\mc 



6'5. 



I7‘ nJ/» (h lU'f :<■■' n 1 , 



SCHCOT,(tn) 

'ihjxcy lord C: 
Ihnx'y l£ird G< 
I'oary lord G? 
I'briry Lord & 



Ibrton 

ibrtou 

Ibrton 

Morton 



GO’JKSB 



Probleifr-Solving 
IToae EasG riohool 



>5cics‘icc 



2/15/7? 




Honry lord 5c Horton 


Hpndlna 


2/15/72 




Kerry Lord 8: ibrton 


to 'Si'.rsi’j C'ii.;';aeo 


2/15/72 




Kc-nri" Lord 5: Kortor. 


Sooial Studios 


2/15/72 




Henry Lord G: Ibrton 


Io\i Cost Art 


2/15/72 




Horton 


Horton Process Tcan - Trailer 


2/17/72 




Hiddlc 


Heading 


2/17/72 




Middle 


E^’snch 


2/17/72 




Vfeteon 


Hudorstroiding 2’oighborI‘.ood 


2/17/72 




l.b,tGon 


Glascor Type Piocussion 


2/17/72 




Hdddle 


Current Events 


2/17/72 




laddle 


Er<2l5.eh 


2/17/72 




Middle 


Art 


2/2.7/72 




Uatsoa 


KoigHboriiood Happing 


3/1/72 




FiJiry Lord 0: Ibrton 


Contemporary Music in the 
Clasoroora 


CM 




Henry lord 


Social Studies Department 
Meeting 


3/1/72 




Hejjry P.^rd G,- ibrton 


Foreigh languages Through 
Activities 


3/1/72 




Henry Lord G: Morton 


Use of ConciBier Education ?at. 


3/1/72 




Henry Lord & Morton 


Until Dopartmeat 


3/1/72 




Ilonry Lord 8: Horton 


English 


3/1/72 




laddie 


Euglieh 7th & 8th 


3/1/72 




raddle 


Art Department 


3/1/72 


\ 

V 


raddle 


Itench 


3A/72 




raddle 


Math 


3/1/72 




raddle 


Iimovatiotts in English 
Curriculum 


3/1C/72 




laddlo 


Discipline 8c Emotional Problems 


3/1V72 




Henry Lord 8: Jbrton 


Social Studios 


3AV72 




Honory Lord & Horton 


Science 


3AV72 




Henry I^ord Gt Ibrton 

7G 


liath Games That Eoinforce 
learning 
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J 1 d c t 



DAin-: 


noNooLC^s) 


amoic 


5A^t/72 


i.'C'^vy Loi'd St i^:»rt'.on 


Innovations in. i7;:gli£jh 
Cy.n.’ietilui2 


Vl-V'72 


Kc;;;i'y lord S* Korl-ou 


Mftr.o/Tniaing Serious Eniotional 
Px'oblcrjiB 


3/16/72 


Juddlc & V.’atson 


Pccoguising Ser-io-as EootiouJE'l 
Problems 


3/1 V72 


Hcni'y lord P: I!;n:;i:on 


Gyaieo That Moinforce 


3/16/72 


Ificldio Watc-cn 


Social Studies 'i'eachors 


3/W72 


IIc-Ery Lord iioi-toa 


RecogniKing S.;..rdous Ivmotioirml 
Pxoblojna 


3/16/72 


Kdcldle £c \k\t6oii 


7tb Grade Tooiu 


3/16/72 


Hiddlo & Wateoix 


Scicnco 


4/6/72 


Milddlo 


Uord Games 


4/6/72 


noux”y lord 8; Ibx’ton 


CuxTCint Events 


4/6/72 


IJonry lord Pi ICartoix 


Hath Gsi-iias 


4/6/72 


Hiddlo 


Dre.rjatics 


4/6/72 


Middle 


I'hth 
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Report on Special Services Coniponent 
Ci{;.J>Ti;R VI 



I'ho Special Services Component is a badani system to the Instrxictional 
Component. It is primra’ily concerned with tha behavioral problems of our target 
population. Its main stniT is a home/school counselor in each of tho five target 
schools whoso role consists of personal counseling, group work, maintaining home 

contacts, and accumulating data on each target student. The Special Services 

1 

Component is coordinated by one indivi.dual who in cooperation with the Instructional 
Coordinator is responsible for bringing about a coherent and cohesive program of 
educational and psycho-social services in Project Process classes through the 
adequate interface betv/een the activities of the teaching tonins and tlie home/school 
counselors at the, respective schools. In addition, the Coordinator of Special 
Services negotiates for specialist services witliin the community and interfaces 
v/ith the Department of Pupil Personnel Services of the Fell River Public Schools, 

Q-S chool o Since its conception, it has generated an immense amount of 
discussion and commentary. The commentary has ranged from n hearty "v.-ell done” 
to a disenchanted "inadequate," To fully appreciate the disparity in comments 
one must briefly reflect u.pon Q-School's short history, Q~School v/cis not the 
brainchild of any of Px'ocess's staff, nor was it neatly laid out in contingency 
plans in some Federal document, Q-School originated purely out of a system's need. 
Late in September, it became apparent that some students just v;ere not making it 
in the city schools. The individual's specifics were different, but the undci'lying 
reasons can be summarized as habitual truancy, refusal to do any school work, 
and continual behavioral disruptions. Eventually the individual school administration 
must mal^e the difficult decision of either suspending or expelling the student for 
the overall good of the teachers, students, school. It is our aim to give botli 
school and students an alternative to this inevitable decision. 

In many instances an individual's school performance and behavior will be 
extended to "life situatioixs" upon ICciving school. The student who has a history 
of school probj(,ems often becomes a social problem. Hopefully, Q-School can be 
an agent in reversing this terrible trend. 

Commun i ty Involvement , Organizing parents and tying in as many coamunity 
agencies as possible has been the focxis of community involvement. Because much 
of this has a direct relationship to tho home/school counselors, it seems appx’opriate 
to summarize these activities in the Special Services Coni})onont, These numerous 
outreaches have come about through the effsx*ts of thz Co;i’;auui.t.y and [ 
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CommimicationG Coordinator for Project Prococs. Much of this involvement is in 
the process of being evaluated. An interim evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the Advisory Council appears in Chapter III. 

A GUtrciiary of activities to date is presented below. 

Patrentol Involvements; 

•Parents selected by the August 1 st date v;ere invited to visit the Y.O.U.T.H. 
program and Interlocken Camp program. 

.Five parents from four schools are on the Advisory Council. 

.One parent attended Paducah conference. 

.Parent representatives encouraged to visit schools. Tv/o did so between 
October and December. 

Middle School representatives met with team from the school and are preparing 
for more active involvement. 

.Morton parent representatives met with team resulting in one in-school 
visit by five parents follovvred by a reviev/ of the ijrogram after school. 
Follow-up resulted in evening meetings with parents, the team, acting director, 
and two other Process staff, plus an additional date set for another meeting. 
.Parents have been involved in reaciiing other parents. The evaluation and 
commitment to the program is developing. 

.V.'atson parents are scheduled for an evening meeting with the team plus 
others. 

.Watson parents going to school wcelcly to read to students of the fourth grade. 
.Lord parents meeting is in the process of being planned. 

Community Agencies; 

.In the ecology program the community has become involved, namely, the 
V/estport/Fall River Environmental Control Committee and the South V/atuppa Pond 
residents. 

.Interlocken Camp program this summer involved the (Sea Bees did grading. 
.Reached the community through a talk show of three staff members. 

.16 slide presentations of Process to community organizations. 

.Involvement of Life magazine and National Geogx'aphic in information relative 
to our ecology program solicited. 

.Approaches made to S.M.U., B.C.C., and Bridgewater for the enlistment of 
students in our program. 

.Personal contact by staff member has been made to at least the following: 

-Flint Neighborhood Drop-In Center 
-Brotherhood Center 
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-Englieh Ac A Second Language 

-Portuguese Youth Cultural Organisation 

-IJontal Health Center 

-Chamber of Comaorco 

-Model Cities 

-Fall Paver Clergy 

“Citiseno for Citisens Legal Aid Porsonnel 
-Roasraakero Organisation 

-Tiiree Different Family Service Eeprenentativos 
-Model Cities Legal Aid Department 
-Model Cities Corinnunity Organisation Dopartraont 
-Model. Cities Community Service Division , 

-Protuguesc Youth Organisation 
-PRIDE staff 

-Special Education Department of the Fall River Schools 

-irj’iitod States iVnploymeiit Sen'ice 

-Friends World College, L'cw York City, Long Island 

-K&ighborhood Center 

-Model Cities Drop-In Center 

-Bristol Comriimxity College, Education Department 

-S.M.U., Education Depsx’tnont 

-Diman Regional High School 

-Chuffibor of Commerce Lsadorship Course 

-Portuguese Language Class 

-Follow TJirough Community Coordinator and a Key Pai'oat 
-Diaxg Education Program 
-Bridgewater State Collets 

-All Fall Rivor Area Nev/epapors, ToV» and Radio Stations 
Productive Objective a. 

(1) By June 1st 50^ of the liard~co.ro potential dropouts referred by pupil personnel 
services will complete an individualiaed learning program vMch they have 
negotiated \/ith Special Services staff# 

Rocults o All referrals by Pupil Porsonnol have resulted in the students 
admittance to Q-School lias more than adequately met the needs of this objective. 

(2) I’arget school participants v.dll demonstrate a 105^ mean increase in self-concept 

as mop.surod by the diffei'cuoe of the pro- and poet-test scores of the Piers-Harris 
self-concept scale. 

Restilts. Pre- snd i>ost-teBt scores have been collected and recorded. This 
objective was met at the above performance level. 
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PIERS-HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT 
PRE Zi POST TEST I5BANS FOR TARQST STUDENTS 



7^f. 



"SCIICOL 


lUJMBER 


GRADE 


N 


Piia 

M'lAKS 


POST ^ 
imNs 


SIGNlFICAl'i-'i’ 

AT .05 LEVEL T-TE 5 T 


I^iddlo 


96 


8 


62 


52.83 


56.45 


Yes 


Lord 


61 


9 


24 


^< 8.15 


57.77 


Yes 


Jferton 


68 


9 


51 


47.74 


52,55 


No 


Q-School 


16 




23 


33.75 


m 


1 



^Idorton « Although not Bigiiiflcsoit at the .05 level when dropped to tho .10 level 
it wao Gignificant. 

The level of 'significance fox' both the Middle School and Henry Lord can be 

interpreted by the statement that there was a significant change in the utudonts 

self-concept with 93% assurity. In Morton case we can state tho earn© thing but 

with a 90% assurity that the change didn't appear by chance. If the vax'iation 

was not a chance variation then we can state that a change in the self-concept may 

be attributed to a program effect. Note: Q-School Self-Concept Inventoriee were 

used as tools for guidance rather than looking for a measurable effect. 

( 5 ) ^3% of the parents of the studexits referred to Special Services will sign and 
complete un individualised parent coatx'act as a result of consultation v/ith 
staffcounselox'G as related to tho clxild. 

Results. Parent contracto were origixially initiated but it became apparent 
that v /0 had no method of monitoring parent behavior and motivation. Tlierofoi'ei 
v;o dropped thie model in lieu of initiating parental group involvement at the 
target school. 

Home/School Activities : 

( 1 ) 75% of the families of identified potential dropouts will liave been consulted 
ftt least tvfo times during tho school year by Special Sexrvices staff. 

Results. This objective has been met. All tho parents of these students have 

been contacted via a letter in September. Each month they receive a newsletter from 

the project. Three schools have also hold ono or more parent meetings in which the 

home/school counselor participates. V/eekly, the counselors icake home visits 1 hold 

individual conferences with parents 1 and spend many hours telephoning the parents 

when students are absent. These and other activities are being recox'ded in the data 

bank. 

( 2 ) The attendance rate of student participants in grades 4, 8, and 9 vd.ll bo inci'oased 
by 20% from tho previous year as a result of the continuous follov/-up 

contacts made by the horao/school counselor. 
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Pi-ocodui-e * Data collector and anv.lya'a of thi-s objective has been tied into 
tlie data retrieval sj'atepj at Diman Vocational High. Half year attendance figures 
arc illustrated in the follov/ing chart. 

HALF-YEAR PE!-;CEHT CHAILTdS 
IM AU’ENDAIiCE iX)R TARGET CLASSICS 



PR 0 (R 3 SS 
CLASSES 




HALF-YEAR liEAN AESPINCES 
1970-71 1973-72 


CHANGE IH 
ATTEITDARCE 


V/atcon 




if 


80O days 


5.5 days 


31'j increase' 


Middle 


8 


12.6 days 


9.7 days 


23?» increase 


Horton 


9 


11. if days 


10.0 days 


I 25 v increase' 


liord 


9 


23.5 dvays 


20 days 


14 $^ increase 



r?o suits . Average increase in attendance for target groups 201i^. T}jio 
objective 1ms been met ovei'all, but not individually at grad© nine. Note that 
the year periods are from half year points. This a3J.ows the project to have 
titnoly data available so that program modifications cjin be mads should it be 
necessary. With the initiation of a more sophisticated and more reliable data 
collection and r-otrieval system this year the project will be in a position to 
fux'ther increase the tiraelinefis of its data in the future. 

(3) 6(1*5 of the identified potexitial dropouts in the lOtli and 13.th grades v/ill 
lecoive at least 10 hours of intensive counseling during the school year 
1971-1972. Records will be kept and reported to the ovaluator. 

Results . This has not been met as written. Due to last years limited funding 

for Durfoe High School, Project PEOOESS was able to have only one counselor at 

Durfeo. Because of the high number of potential dropouts at Durfee the counselor 

liandlcd the students who during the school term were identified as having a school 

problem. The counselors activities centered ni'ound school adjustment. Tliat is 

the counselor was involved in school, court, employment and home activities of 

students. The coimselor has logged 400 individual counseliixg sessions for 

approxircately I50 students. The content of those sessions if reflected in the 

counselors journal which is on file. Further evidence of counselor success may be 

obtained from tlio list of potential dropouts vrho have received previous PROCESS 

programming. Of the 99 potential dropouts 7 dropped out for a 75^ dropout rate 

while overall the iQth grade dropout figure was 129». Note, the difference may 

bo due to a bias in PROCESS identification but a PR0CE.SS effect should be inferred. 
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i-'or Model CitioG Kducational-Gocial Coimsclinn; Activi.iiey; 

(1) Model Cltic’G counnelorr. v-ill coraploto diognosbic reports for of Ihe tarpot 
GtudentG .in /^adef^ 8, and 9 ^-•y let. ])aia Banl-c rocordc vd3.1 be checked 
to r.eafiuro thin objociivGi, 

I'his obif'ctive har> not been met. Due to a work overload, Project 
ProceGG and h'ociol Citic.':; had to eliminate thia objoctive# Note: Model Cities 

haa maintained n Student Dro>>.In Center v/nich lian enabled Project Procese to chanpo 
itn direction in its proposed Drop-In Center. 

For Drop-In Center Activities; 

The original rsodel of a oounselin[; oriented drop-in center was altered to an 
action orientated tutorial, and handicraft center r. The two teacher mananers of 
the center have the dual role o.f not only being a learning facilitator but also 
an attitude facilitator* Dui'ing the Iralf yeai’ their students have been exposed 
to macrame, .loom v/ork, cl)e.‘ss skills, paper pottery, film-nialcing, clay modeling, 
crocheting, laiitt.tng al^d hobby kits. 

The tutorird program lias been instituted at the high school and at all of 
The target schools for the students in need of academic rebuilding. Eighteen 
volunteers from a nearby college have comnritted themselves to this on a v.’cokly basis. 
Student motivation was developed from a negotiated agreement for credit with their 
reapoctivo institution. 

For the V.’ork-St dy Acti.vities; 

(1) 707^ of identified potential di.’opouhs diagnosed an needing a work-study program 
will be placed with a negotiated plan vrltliin 60 days of referral. Referral 
records will be used by the eval.uator to measiu'e this objective, 

(a) of students enrolled in the work-study program will complete their 

negotiated plan with a 10^ incx-eaee in G,P,A. Records will be kept and reported 
to the evaluator. 



Results . Both of these objectives have not been mot. E-xplanations To 
Correctly institute a workable work-study niodol one needs to devote n significant 
amount of time and monay to this px'ojcct. In this funding year Project PROCESS had 
neither. 

Work-study lias been approached this year on a feasibility basis, site visits 
and canvassing of local business has been initiated. In our upcoming pro^wsal a 
woi'k-study program will be presented. 

Process Objectivoo , 

(l) There v-'ill be significant parent involvement in the Horae/School phase of the 
Special Services Component, Tliis v/iil be demonstrated by 50^ of the target 
poimlation attending at least one parent council meeting during the 

school year. Attendance records vdll bo kopt by staff and analysed by 
the evaluation coordinator. 
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UG to believe thr.t attaching: level n;«ybo nrbiti’»ry and irienningloss. At Kiddle, 
Watc-on, Henry lord and Horton the homo school counselors have iniatod two parent 
open houEGG. At these i.^Cistings PljrX;F.5S gonltj, student progress and tho need for 
parent involvoKont were discuseedo 

'Hie Euccccs of tho Morton parent prograrn has resulted in the setting up of 
the Faj'ejit North End Center. ,57his parent group has tried to \mite the parents of 
all school chi.ldren, in an. attempt to both elicit couniunity faiowlcdge of echool 
activities and to enable tho school eyatcra to become more responsive to coiriamnity 
needs. These attempts to obtain positive coniuniaication has pjet with some 
resistance but inroads ai's already being niadCo (See Appendix A - Parent Articlcso) 

Tlio perspsetive caudidatos for the '72 - '73 PROCESS programming have attended 

an initial parent meoting explaining PROCESS prograiaaiing. 

(2) Spocial ServicGS Staff vdll make home visits to tho parents of potential 
dropouts v.'ho have indicated that tb.ey will leave school at age sixteen. 

Righty percent of euch parents \;ill he vicitod by staff membere at least 
twice during tho school year. Records of. home visits will be kept to verify 
tho uttainraent of this oljjective quarterly. 

Resul ts. This objective has not been met within project limits. Duo to a 
tumover in perconnol at two target schools Henry Lord and Morton, two hotne/school 
couasoloro )ind to bo reorientated to tho PROCESS system at mid-year. The lack of 
data produced by the initial two counselors have made accompliBliment of this 
objective impoBSible. 

Horae vioitation liad to bo remodeled to a. naod basis that arose within the 
school day. Parent contacts, telephone and letter's have beon extensive. 



HOIffi - VISlTATIOIf St PAira CONTACTS 
Home Visits 



Poront Contact 



Durfee 

Horton 

Middle 



Henry Lord 
Watson 



13 visits 
4o visits 
20 visits 
5 visits 
10 visits 



N 

80 

104 

80 

40 



79 

370 

599 

540 

150 



Keyj N = Number of stvrdents in the target population 
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(3) 80?j of Gtudent participunto v;ill dotnonfitrutei 
-Koro celf"-iicsurauce and GC-l-i'-directednecs. 

-More opouness to diucusa thoir failurc.G, succesGors, ocpii^ations, and pl??.nc. 

TMg v.-ill be reflected in anecdotal rccorcUi kept o;n each etudent at target 
sitoG, '.nie Special SorvicciG (staff percons at each eito will judge the 
anecdotal records and aeseBis the degree of attcirrsent of tliia oTojectivo. Tlioy 
will report the r(j£iults to the Evaluation Coordinator. 

Recolta . This objective hns not been met as written. The counselors have used a 
journal technique to repox't individual couiiccling fiecjoiono, Tr 3 'iug to measxtro the 
journal cm whether tl)o student v.-es more c^elf acoured and self-directed was felt to 
bo to subjective of an evaluation. The journals will be kept on file at the PSOCiSSS 
Office. 



K nnages i &nt ObjoctivcB . 

(1) Tlxe Spocial Seirvicoc Coraponont will demonstrate that it is operating according 
to Dcliedule. KontIfLy reports wfU be completed by the coordinator incluclLns 

an updating of tlio time line. Tixe mamgernent council will arjEcas this objective 
and take corrective steps where uoceas;,n 7 to keep the component on schedulo. 

• • Pract-vn-a . Monthly reports have been completed by the coordinator with an 

updating of tlie component time line. The central staff aoive as the management 

council and have been mooting monthly to assess progresa and take coi'roctive stops 

whore nocecaary. 

(2) Each of the Special Services staff pei-coanol will he directly involved v;5.th 
clsscrooiu toachorc in case conferences and re'iiodiul treatments for a 
minixauEi of 5 lioura per week. Through scimtiny of records » observations, and 
consultations v;ith the teachers involved and other educational perconnel on a 
monthly basis, the Special Services coordinator will assess the attainment 
of this objective. 

Results . This pi*ocess is continuing v/oll above the 5 hours per v;eok luinimur/i. 

On Thursday afternoons alone, three hours are devoted to case conferences, not to 
mention the daily interactions, within the classes. Student critiques have been 
filled out by the PHOOBSS teachers and will be made available to their prospeetivo 
teachers, in tho ‘72 & '75 school year. 
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Summary of V/eal:nesceG nud Accomplislimonts 
CHAPKIR VII 



Waaknornos i.n Pro p ;ram Desi;;n arid Operation . 

le The readinjj program has been insufficiently planned and coordinated. This was 

further complicated by the loss of t\;o of four reading teachero in November. 

Corrective eteps} Because the project weirs unable to secure and hire a 
curriculum spjccialiat v,dt)i a strong bacl:ground in remedial reading n consultant 
had to be used to work with the reading teachers. During the second semester 
iiie reading teachers began meeting with the consrO-tant. However, an this 
developed the loachei's deci ded they wanted to meet v;eekly with the curriculum 
coordinator of PKOCBS.S to develop an articulated curriculum guide with a cross 
section of material that ijrovod useful this year. This will be completed at 
the end of the summer. Also, the scheduling has been changed to include fev/er 
numbers in remedial reading classes. 

2. The program design has limited the amount of rosourcos allocated to Durfoe High 
School ({prades 10-12). If the program is to be successful in reducing the 
dropout I’atc in grades 9-12, then more resources need to be allocated to the 
high school v/hich includes grades 10-12. 

Corrective steps: Minimally, those l^iO or go students in Project PKOCESS clascos 

at the ninth grade who v/ill be attending I>arfeo should flow into a continued 
comprehensive program to increase their chaJiccs of successfully completing high 
school. Such a program is now being defined, negotiated and planned with 
School Department administrators and will be implemented in the fall of 1972, 
but at a much lower funding level than planned, /dso, additional counseling 
services, v.'ork-study placement, and an automotive training program financed 
by Shell Oil will talce place. 

3. The initial released- time format, us stated in the continuation grant, was not 
meeting the needs of the target school teachers. 

Corrective stops: This v/eakness v/as realised early in the project year and was 

quickly modified. Evaluation sheets of the first sessions revealed this problem. 

The staff development coordinator met with teachers and principals before changing 
the format. Finally, the format was changed to a one focusing on more individuaD. 
centered activities, or mini-courses coupled with subgroups working on curriculum 
modification. Long range plans are for the school, particularly via the leadei'ship 
of principals and curriculum specialists to "o\m" the released-tiine program. This 
should result in a major modification for the school system, a process wMch v/ill 
be self-generating over time. 

4. The project's design as e>:pressed in the continuation grant of 1971"?2 didn't 
pi'ovide a treatment or alternative to those students with overt behavioral problems 
or those needing a tremsitional model to increase their ability to cope with the 
classroom. 

Corrective steps: In September steps were taken by the special services coordinator 

to meet this very pressing, need. This transitional school, or alternative school, 
called Q-School received a great deal of support fi'ora Psychological services and 
Pupil Personnel services. The School Department came to the aid of PROCESS by 
providing an additional teacher. This program, an outgi-owth of the nature of 
O 
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Project PRO^/ESS itnelf has gained strong support from many departments and, 
social agencies within the city. 

In fact, dux'ing the lent two months a group of educators in Fall River have 
been meeting to plan for an rlternative high school. This Icind of initiative 
by School Department personnel is a groat stride forward, initiative and courage 
which ie rooted in the survival of Q~School. 

5« The initial 1971-72 stuff development approach and format v/as unrealistic in itn 

ej:pectatic..-.';<o The design wasn't based on a wicquate diagnoGis of all the core 

teachers educational operienco levels. 

Corrective steps: The stiiff development coordinator bcciome av/nre of this early 

in the program year. Individuid and small group contracting with core 
teachers has been substituted for Monday afternoon staff development sessions. 

This allowed teachei's to v;ork with consultants or staff nierabere around more 
specific tasks which the teachers requested. 

Unfoi'tunately, this process became difficult to manage when the staff development 
coordinator moved and had to resign from the project. Then during negotiations 
for continuation a more distressing situation emerged. The position of staff 
developii'ent coordinator was no longer approved by Title VIII officials. 

New steps had to be taken. A plan for teachers, including performance objectives, 
has been developed and will be implemented in the fall. 

Ma jor Accomplisrimonts . 

1. Summer dropouts lover at Durfee the surner of '71 compared to the summer of 
•70. 

2. 20 % overall increase in attendance at the target schools compared to last year's 
rates for the same period, the highest increase being at Watson Elementary (31>w). 

3. Increased grade point averages at the target schools. 

4. Reductions in the incidences of suspension for target school participants; 

5. Statistically significant decrease in the chance of identified potential dropoutc 
dropping out of school. 

6. 12I5j decrease in the ninth grade di’opout rate. 

7. Increased cooperation and contracting with the courts and the social agencies of the 
city thi'ough Special Services. 

8. Statistically significant increases in reading achievement for the target students. 

9. 6lja of the tat'get students under study in grades 8 and 9 (95 students) increased 

\ 

their rate of grov/th in reading achievement by 2 . 3 % or more over a six month period. 

10. A 15^ average increase in math achievement level for Horton 9th grade and Middle 
8th grade target students. 

11. Positive attitude changes of student participants. 

12. Positive attitudes from Advisoa’y Council and Principals' Council regarding 
effective communication and dissemination from the management system of PROCESS. 

13. High attendance rates for Q-School students, 89. 
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ih. Progressive increaKos in attitudes about released- time; reaching a population 
of 34 '; teachers and adjninistrators. 

15. Increased interaction and coordination botv.'een. PEOCiISS staff and other projects 
and ad:^lnistrator 5 o 

16. of the potential dropouts in the Summer Camp progi'ani passed one or more subjec 
failed during the previous school year. 

17 » 60^ of the above students v/ho failed to bo promoted in June passed the course 
work and tost and were consequently promoted. 

18. Initiation of a workable trirnsitional school model. 

19. A highd-y successful student business operation, YoO.U.T.H., funded jointly by 
PfiOCESS and Model Cities. 

20. Teacher attitude change from one of a teacher centered model to one of a student 
centered resource. 

21 . The setting up of an auxiliary tutorial program at the Durfee High School by 
the Durfee Counselor. 

22 . Maintaining technical support to some of the experimental curriculum programs 
initiated during the second project year which have become self-perpetuating. 

23. The wide spread use of field trips in conjunction v/ith the curriculum. 
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AGAIN IirPORTUGUESE 



Thanlcs to the tmuslatioii of 
Marla Paiva, Precidont of The Portu- 
guese Cultural Organiiaationt the RKPOPT 
roachoG the PortugUGee opoald.nE in the 
native language f and in found in the se- 
cond Gect.toiia 



TRADUCA. EN POETUGU^S 






m 



Gra^OB a gocgo do Iferia C. 
Paiva, px'c-iddento da Orgfuni- 
Gacao, Cultm'al Da Ju::eutude 
I-’ortugUGD.aj osto holetiir todo 
Gcr agora lido feloo portugue- 
S 2 G» A tradueuo doo i;5guiateo 
artigos encontrc-se na eeguntia 
pax'to do *‘Pl?0Kr**« 
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A STUDENT SPEAItS 

by: Brian Gillespies 

President of iSortoa Junior High 
I tliink Project PROCESS is a dynsnito 
name because it has the moaning of i>ower 
and go# Project PROCESS is a littlo dif- 
ferent fron regulor class procoduro by 

t.’ V* ' 

the way we ere broken up into smalloi' 



^oups» Tho purpose of cnaaiior groups is 
to ellKJinato ElounoB© end to accoiAElich 
grasping things better and feuBtei*# All 
tho teachoi^a havo chsvm groat iatoroat 
in halpiug us to attain a good education# 
Haa'y new tilings have boon introduced to 
us ouch Qo: coatreots, field trips ^ auto* 

macliaaico and photography which tho 
tOEchors thcoselvoB triad as new things. 

In ny own izdad I fool l?rodC'0t 
PROCESS has done its ;Job for rao# 

PARENTS CONTINUE TO GET INVOLVED 

Forty or more parents recently met 
one evening v;ith members of, the Horton 
Junior High Team and some PROCESS staff. 




Participant students prepared many die- ■' ■ 
plays of thoir involvements and projects,' 
including the making of "sweets" for re- 
freelmicnts. From this meeting, chaired , 
by Mitchell Estaphan, th^' Home/School ' j- 
Counselor, many parents, signed up for 
two different weekly meetings. One group 
has started discussing "Student Problems" 
nnd'tht- otli'er "Kome-^School Issues". These 
meetings drh creating a genuine sense of 
belonging for* the p'arents'and a sense of 
cducational'snppdf't- for the Team. 

• At the'-’Watsdh Elementary School all 

... , . 

school parents' have been invited to tv/d 
important rrieetirigs; ' One v/as 'through the 
generous cooperation' of the staff of the 
Drug Abuse Pro'gram and the other through ' 
the staff of the' English As A Second 
Language Program.’ ‘ 

At the Fall-RivW Middle School, 
over thirty participant parents met with 
the Team and others, to develop a better 
understanding of PROCESS efforts and to 
prepare the way. for the continuing in- 
volvement of parents ii. their children's 
educational experiences. The Home/School 



Counselor made an effort to visit or con- 
tact evci’y pjarticipant home before the 
meeting, A May meeting was asked for at 
which students v/ould reveal some of their 
experiences of this year. 

Parents from the Loi-d Junior High 
School mot v.dth the Tearu members one 

afternoon and agr}3ed to htiving a future 
evening meeting, with all the parents of 
the participants. 

At Diu'fee High School a letter ex- 
plaining tho efforts of tho Home/School 
Counselor was sent out.- The parents were 
also invited to telephone the counselor or 
to see him in person to learn first hand 
about what is happening. Encouragingly 
many parents called, or have nince had 
. personal contact wdth the counselor. • ••• 

In each meeting with parents inter- 
esting and valuable dialogue has developed 
either in a group setting or in private 
conversations. These experiences are 
helping the parents, teachers and PROCESS 
staff to have a closer working relation- 
ship and understanding of each other. 




DUI^.EE ECOLOG-Y PROGRAM BECOMES 
NATIONAL MODEL 

by Anasinil Att -Dallaire 

I had the opportuid'^y being v/ith 
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Title III, Section 306 at an Environmental. ! 
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Education Pi'ojcct Directorc' Mooting hold 
in V/anhington, Do C. , April 17 and l8. 

Title nil Section 306, vre nn out- 
growth of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965* Since tho passage 
of ESEA tho federal role in cupport of 
tho improvement of Education at this 
level has been significantly advancede 
The nation becauso of this support, has 
been engngod in the development- of nev; 
concepts about education , with • the ob- 
Jective of propai'ing our .young people 
for the practical problems which they 
will face upon tentiination of their 
formal schooling. 

Dr. Wilholffiina Hill, U, S. Office 
of Education Environmental Specialist 
who visited Fall River last Fall, 
identified the High School Science De- 
partment Project and PROCESS environ- 
mental program, “Project V/AOI?*, "water, 
air, conservation of the environment", 
as most innovative. She called it 
"one of the most outstanding programs 
she has. seen in, tho country." 

• At the Washington meeting, I pre- ■ 
sented tho Fall River Environmental 
Progi'om as a satellite project to tho * 
Title VIII Dropout Prevention Program. 

It was noted by- invited gucots and 
leaders that pur program vas the only 
one of its Idndin the coiintry. Con- 



cidornblo inquiries wore ninde by tho 
diractora of Title III attending the 
conference. 

Supported by Higli School 'leadership, 
t)in FeJ-1 liivor Jh-ogram evolved from a 
Project PROCESS funded micro-project wliich 
was most innovative in its- dealing with a 
group of potential dropoutco T)zo environ- 
montal program waa erepanded to a full 
ounimor operation with the nt-ABio spacific 
goals, that is, helping tho otudant partic- 
ipant bocoiao hotter acquainted \dth his 
environment and what to do about it. Eo was 
trninedL and given equipment to monitor not 
oiiLy water but air as woll, on a regular 
Bc)iedulGo This information was not just 
coirpiled us an exercise but was put to use 
by i-ocEp. and state governraent agencies. 

From the Dumnier program evolved an 
environmental course offered in tha High 
Schoo3. curriculum. In tho 1971-1972 
twenty students elected the new course. 

For the year 1972-1973 forty- three students 
have already enrolled*. HMs proves the 
point that -activities that confront a 
basic problem oxcitoe today's student and 
turns him on* 

-Plana for this cummer call for a 
continuance and expansion of the local, en- 
vironmental studies. Tho environiaontol 
control laboratory vriLll be a component of 
Camp laterlockon. Studios of therjaewly 
created Copicut Reservoir will intoimiva. 
Mo)iitoring of the v/aters of South Watuppa 





Fond, £c.v;(ly Poad and Davol Poad will also 
. b© the object of intonnive research by the-? 
{ii’oupB concoraod. Ihr. PoKcr Dubois and 
I, of tliO' Durfoo High School Scionco 
DepartEent, will teach mix dir’set the 
Gtudoats in thoir rc&eca'ch. 

At the coaferenco X learned that 
the -purpoco of ESJIA Title III io to pro- 
vide ’’risk ftmds** foi' oxporimentu v;ith 
innovative approaches to the lociraiag ' * 

' procBBS* Locally, our PIIIDE Bonding 
Px'ogram ia so jPundod* Obhor innovative 
pi'ojoctG ore! "Groee-Ago Teaching” 
with its basic idea of older students 
tutoring youngar studcntcj ”Dovolopraont 
Eeeourcofl Center’* is another project 
which focuficB on one overriding goal: 
to gain- a bettor uuSerstaading of the 
v/aya children leanxa There are over 
one hundred othor pro;Ject6. 

rf*' A. f ■ 

mroGUESE IN l^LED ISSUE OHLT 

. '^.Due to unumsal circumstcincoa for 
, . .. the 'trcmslotorj' the Portugue'De trans- 
lation was lato in orrivijigo It np- 
poarst thoroforo, only in tho Bailed 
copioo. 






HEW HOI®/SCHOQL COUNSELOR AT LORI' ,'j 

A welcome is extended to Edward j 

HcGuinesSo He recently becarae the Hone/ 
School Counselor at the Lord Junior* High, -i 
Mr. McGuinecs is not now to tho' • ' « 

school, having served there for twelve 
years, during which time he has been s j 
teacher/coach; teaching math for those 
years. He r*eceivod his B.S.Bch and H» | 
Ed. froia Bridgewater in '59 and ’62. 

During his master's progi’am ho received • | 
a certificate as a guidance counselor 
and as a director of guidance. For • 'j 

four yoni'B he was in the' Air porco'- 
serving in Korea. ' ' -i- 

Of hia new responsibilitios ho says, .1 
I'l find the poeitioh challenging, with on 
increase in the opportunity of listcmir.g *[ 
to students.” 

• Ho sees the role of Horao/School | 

Counselor as an asset to the normal ad- 
ministrative process of the school; with 

i 

the prospect of working hand-in-hand with 
Henry Lord. He sees the PROCESS emphasis -r 
as an opportunity to individuelize help 
to the student, academically and socially, 
with opportunity for feeding tho student j 
back into situations which are not as 
individualized. Further, Mr. HcGaiaoss { 
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sees the* Hojnc/.School Couj/.c;c!lor hac 

the cliancc of broedoning the channels of 
comnunicfition; comraunication that wight 
otherwise be chut offo Such corsMunica- 
tion,he says, givea obvious inr ight into 
faraily stx-engths and difficulties; in- 
sights which might not otherwise be- known. 




THE WATSOK TEAM SAYS: 

"A Joiwney of a thousand milos must 
begin vdLth a single stop.” In Via'ious 
parte of our nation one hears thoeo 
steps - steps of aclitilniotrators and teach- 
ers. They aro responding to the challenge 
of educational change* 

StucvTt Miller, an advocate of such 
change, cuggestc that wc reinvent our 
educationoul. tradition by renewing it* For 
ouch renewal he offers the concept of 
affective education described as that jiart 
dealing v;ith emotions, feelings, interests, 

A ‘ V 

values, and character. 

At the Sarauol Watson ELomentary School, 
change is prevalent in all of the classes. 
In particular,'' two of the fourth grade 
teachers, l-bcs.* Patricia Marques and Mrs. 
Jeanne Witkowski, have assumed fui exper- 
imental role dviring this school year* 



Primm’ily through ingciiuity pjacl 

supported by P!?0CSSS, their clnoaroonc 
have a new look er.d a rofroGhing atmosphere. 

Here, the teachers have co.pitaliacd 
on the individual approach. Their pupils 
must, indeed, work, lot, they huve 
options. Both teachers have noen gen- 
eral academic irriprovemont . However, more 
imprcsf.od nro they by what thc-y aomo in 
the children as h relnsod ii!aunc.r, a 
desire to learn a trustful openneoa. 

Fart of the drily on-going process 
of change is the role of tho Homo/Scbool 
Cour.oolor, Sister Theresa’ Eoync, ' Having 
easy and frequent access to tlu? abovo- 
raentioiKid fourth grades, she has formed 
with both instructors a teaa-toaching 

approach. Ono of her primary contri.hu- 
tioHS is thst' of daily group Bo.ssiono vrith 
pupils w3io CO desire this oxpnrieace. 

Also, oho has indiYiduel intorvi.ews ' 

i ' 

makes lioniq contacts. In tlxis vmy, more 
of tho total needs of each child are met 
and closer home-school contacts arc 
effected. 

The 172 ijrcgrra cisphseio a- 
groat potential for c>mnge and for the 
improYGment of tho hiunan condition, lao 
Tzo might ba satisfied v/ith a single 
step towards tho long journey. What 
would ho say of giant steps made at the 
Samuel Watson Elementary School? Certain].y 
they are worthy of appreciation, adairatioa, 
and imitation. 
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B'OGB that the Home/Scl'.ool Councoloi’ has 
the chance of broadening the channels of 
communication; communication that might 
othervano be shut off. Such conuiiunica- 
tion, he says, gives obvious incight into 
ffimily strengths euid difficulties; in- 
sights v/hich might not otherwise be lcno\m. 




THE WATSOH TEAM SAYS: 

"A joxu'ncy of a thousand Kilos must 
begin with a singlo stop*” In various 
parts of our nation one hoars those 
stops - Btopf 3 of adiainiotrators and teach- 
erso They avo responding to the challenge 
of educational change. 

Stuart Miller, an advocate of such 
change, suggest o that wo reinvent our 
educational tradition by renewing it. For 
Buch. renewal ho offers the concept of 
affective education described as that part 
dealing .vi^i til emotions, feelings, interests, 
values, and character. 

At tho Samuel Watson ELeniontary School, 
change is prevalent in all of the classes. 
In particular, two of the fourth grade 
teachers, Mrs. Patricia Marques and Mrs* 
Jeanne Witkoweki, have assumed an exper- 
imental rolo dui'ing this school yea:'. 



Primarily through their ingenuity and 
supported by PllOCESS, thoir clui^sroomB 
have a my look and n refreshing atmosphere. 

Horo, the teachers have capit sill zed 
on the individual approach, Their pupils 
must, indeed, Yst, they have 

options. Both teachors have soon gen- 
eral. academic iraproveraent. However, more 
impressed ru'o they by what they soneo in 
the children as a relairad manner, a 
desiro to loarn and a trustful openness. 

Part of the daily on-going procoso 
of change is the rolo of tho Komo/School 
Counsolor, Sister Theresa Fayno. Having 
easy and frequent access to the above- 
mentioned fourth gTtndOD, she has forvaod 
with both instructors a teajs-teacliing 

■approach. One of her primary con-fci'ibu- 
tioue ie that of drdly group sessions vith 
pupils who so desiro this cscpcirienco. 

Also, she has individual iatorviewe ,and 
makes homo contacts. In this way, more 
of tho total needs of each child ore met 
and closer home-school contactc aro 
effected, 

Tho ,'.72 progiTJa eapliasip. hria .a- 
groat potential for change and for the 
improvement of tho human condition, Lao 
Tze mi^t bo satisfied with a ainglo 
step tov/archj the long journey, \fhat 
would ho say of giant ctopo made at tho 
Samuel V/atson Elementary School? Certainly 
they are worthy of appreciation, adairatioa, 
and imitation. 
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FAt.A U M .AJ AINO 

”~For '"Brian Gillespie, Presidente do "Korton J\mior High’" 

Ha niinha opiniao o '^Project Process” <5*^ um nomc opderosi^S" 
s3.no porque oontelii o signiflcado de autoridade e acf;ao, 0 
“Project Process” e uni pou.co diferenfce daquele .do sistema normal 
das classes pela razao quo divide as classes em pcquenos gruiposi, 

0 ob'ioctivo desses pcquenos grupos e dj^ ollminar o atraso e 
efectuar uina rapida e iriolhor compreeiiKao daa colsas* Ue ujna 
. raa-nclra geral » todos os profess.pres tom niostra^^o um grande 
interosse ajudando-nos a obter U'r.a boa instruf/aOo Kuitas coinas^ 
novas tcim»nos sido proporolonadas tai^co’iios contraotos, orcurooec 
mecthilca e fotografla o que ate* os propl'ios professores expori- 
raenteram como coisas novas , - 

Na mlnha opiniao 3ulgo que o "Project Process" tem-rae 
ajudado multo» * . . 

03 PAT.S COHTIKUAM A-POLABORAH 

Recentemente, rcunlram-sc a nolte mals de 40^pais com membros 
do "Morton Junior High Team" e alguns dos f unclonarlos do "Project 
P.^qoess'’o Os alunos que tomaran\ parte# prepararam muitas oribi" 
qoes relativas a sim partlclpa^ao e projeotoa, Incluslvo o 
fabric© dos ‘'doces*’”para a merenda# 

Como resultado desta reuniao presidida por Mitchell Estaphan, 
orientador cducaclonal, ^'Liiscreverom-sa multos pais a fim do 
as&istirem a duao reunioes semariais diforentes* 

Urn grupo jtt coirieqou p. dlocutir os’ "problems do estudante" 
e o outre grupo dlscutlra assuntos que dirhem res^elto ao 
ambionte familiar e eccolar, ^^Estas reunio.es estao a despcjrtar 
nos pals uma aut^ntica sensapao de acolhlmento e uma senstu^oo 
do apoio educativo para a equlpe. , 

Todos os p;kis foram convidados a asslstlr a duas reunloos 
de multa liuportancia , na “Watson Elemei^’.ary School". Ujaa das 
reunioes foi possivel gra 9 as k cooperasiao gonorosa dos funcio- 
narlos do "English As A Second Language Program". 

A equips do Morton High reuniu«se com mais de 30 pals e 
outros in^yLviduos, a fim de juntos desenvoi-verem uma melhor 
compreensao dos esf orqos ^o programa “Process" o prcpararein o 
caminho para a participapao contfnua dos pais no cawpo educa- 
tive de sens fllhos, 0 orientador educaclonal fez todos os 
possfveis de y^sltar oi^ at^ mesrao de conta^tar com os pals 
antes da' reuViiao. maroada uma reimiao para Halo na qual 

. os ostudantes revelarao algumas 'das suas experlenclas desto ano* 

Os pals dos alunos do "Lord Junior High School" reunlram- 
-se nutaa tarde com a equips do "Morton High" e concordaram em 
reunir~se novamente a nolte com todos os alunos que partlciparam 
no programa. 

Envlou-se uma carta ao Durfee High School erpllcando os 
esfor^os do orientador educaclonal. Os pais foram tambem 
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convidados •'? tolefcnnr ao ori ontndri- 
cori ?i fin de 

irerte muitos rnis 
ertre’/ i stas odr o 



4- / ' 

te rn^esno 
o ontro;-; ten tide dosde entao 



o\! e.'Ce rn^esno a is tar cm 

est.aren a par do nxie f;e estn. pai?r:o.nd o t 
tel of onar'in’ 

or 1 c !*j t ad or e'' \ic ac i on- il . 



■ Kao reunioe£t 
i nt.ercsoM'ito o yo 
d a r s s * ^- 0 1 e c'dr 

f uno i oioari os d q '* 
• de trabod ho e um 



b cir ps pa Ik te^'^-se dcoenvolvid q. un' dii^lo-'o 
lioeo orer c-.-'. rrupos cu on c. onvr-rs’.as particu- 
heolrrentos t’er' o.juclodo os pais , jprof eopores e 
i'rq/pct. Process" £i cbteren mna 'r.ator af i.nidade 
nP’' hcr conhec j f=:ento !>,utuo. 



O PHC'GRA- 'A 



HCCLOriA bO "l/Ld-Pi’bH HI'JH 3CH.OCL" 



•j o.'fA-; 



UP I'.ODEio i; A AL 



f or Airr',a.i';d ..A, ijo..ll.alrc 



Tive n. oportu.nidpd " de assistir a u-a rerrii^^o do "Title III 



Section 3^^” so ' real i zr; 
V.'ar; •• i no ti-r. , D , C , , d, es t i nc.c! e 
cicnal Sobre o bei .o. 



nos dias 17 o 18 de Abidl 



•'..OG dircc 






0 0 rrojscto ik'uca- 



0 "Title III d«ct i "^n A--6 , " foi ur resultadc d’o "Elc-nentary 
and Soconde.7'y Pdi!ce.ticn Act" de 1965o . Des.de a aprovap.o.o do 
doc.reto "ESE/v", o T’ooel do ■■■cverr.o ne.c'b.-.rV'.l a favor do '^'clhora- 
.•■•■ento do ensi no a er;.l'o n^vo^ tee proer i.d o sin.e.if icanto” ente, 
Devido a este auri^Iio a Kaj^ao te~-se ^'‘V.rado do des envoi''- in onto 
de hovos conoeitos 7’el.-?.t ivos a cduoef.'i.o ,q..^! o obijoctivc de 



i p/1 Q 



> • y* ir> T' r> o 

dj 

cnfrcnt.arao ouaiido terrinnro! 



•'rv 

os p.r’oblernris praol-iccs cue elss. 



sun. e'-ucoy-ao. 



O Dr. V/ilhf'ln.iiia Hi 1.1 , es ^'eclallsta. do Pro:~r'v:a Educacional 
Sebre o HeiOt vis.id ou FnD 3 Tvvot p Cutonp pas.so-.d o e reconheqeu 
o .nrojecto do' Dep,nrt'u*e7i.to Ciepti^io o ;d'o.' L.i ceu e o "Process 
E»"'.'ironr.sntol Pronr--'^," I'S"^ co-no o "Pro’jcct WAGE" quer d:l.ze.r, 
apuai ar e c ors-ervac-ao do anl-iente co.no se.nd.o o.s r-ais inova tivos 
Gonsidera este rro).~:'’n“'.a "un og nais i-noortanteG que ola jcim.is 
viu er: tolo o tjais ! , • . 



oJ 



Ka rcuni-'\o es. V/.-ueb': r.'vtor; , apresortoi -"o "Fn3.1 Hiver 
En’''i ron'’'e5'itn3. l.rc-~r nr." cco'.c u?r ^vro^ecto sn.te?i.ite do "Title VII 
Drepeut P.re'V''^!7ti on Pro.^r"’"," Fo.i r e .stad o per corvid ad os © 
I'ijtlares’ ouo o nossc pro -'r a."' a era uric. o, d este p.elrero no 
Os cirectores r’o "Title? Ill" .cue as.sltlra.iT a conferoncla fize- ‘ 
ran imnertantes in'- ueil tos. 

-j 

Am' 13 la--'’ os pel a, che.^ia do LiceU j o ."r'.n.ll lij.vor P'r-orran , " ’ 
desen''.rolvcu-Ae do "I'l'ojec't PProcess" o qur-il foi .sa-"" duvida c . 
p.-ro?ra'''n. iv.ai.s inevader no sbu.;tr-ato cc;i'.!"'un prupo de possl^veis 
d esi'^te.ntcs , C p.rc.nr^'n.a do ''iucio-,a''"biente" exr)n.ndiu-se a 
tod.o o Verao con cun r'os“a.s especfticas finalidndes, isto 
ajudandb'o alu.no a, f.nr;j.l iraris.ar~se •■■olh^or cj>rt\ scu r.eio c o 
que fq.2er acerca diG.pp, Eet,a infornapno nao sef foi ccirpi.bad.a 
coco uui' exerc I'cio '"-as foi po.sta es. circul.a^iao pelas a.fpencias 
•locals e e.statuais* 



Do prQ'P'ir?n.r,a do Verao mscou lim .cur.so oferecido no Liceu, 
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uin corr;cnente do "C^r^p ^terlocl'cn. '* Cs ostudos ^corca do novo 
• '’Copiont Reservoir" serao irtencivc^. Sera tarabeni ob,^ectlvo 
de pevSnuir?a intensive, a adnoniy.ac dor; avnas do "South 
Watuppa Pond," "Savrdy Pond" e o "Davol Pond" por ^.rupoc ' 
Interessadns * 0 Sr, Roeer Dubois e eu, prof essores de Cienolas 

do "Du.rf'ee Hi^h School," ensinareros e cUriviremos os alunos 
nas suas peso ui sas , 



Tomel conhecii^^onto r.a conf orenc ia ou.e o. finalidade. do 
"ESEA, Title III" e de r oporc i f^s.r "fish funds" pare, a 
obten^ao de c onhecir'ontos coin netodos novos relacionados con 
o processc de ensd n^o . Cutros pro.iectos inovo.tlvos s*aos 
"C 2 -oss~fi.ae Teaching" con a ideia fundamental de eshu.dantes nais 
velhos eyplic.arem a os r.aj.vS novos, Alnda outro projecto e o. 
"Beveloprnent liesources Center" cue tern cono princip-0 ob.lect.ivo 
obter uira nclhor compreensao das naneir.cG c ono as crianpas 
aprende"-. Ha nais de 100 projectos diferentes. 



KCVO ORIEKTADCR EDUCACION-lL NO "I.CRD JUI-ilCR HIGP/^ 



As maiores felicitapocs para Edward NcGuiness. Toiaou, 
.recentenonte s o car=^o de orientar? 'ir educacional do "Lord 
Junior Hirrh School." 

0 Sr. HeC-uiness n^o cT urn estranho no sistena escolar, 
tendo j>restado servipo 12 anos tempo durante o qual foi 
treinador e professor do n.ateT.atica todos esses anos, 

Recebeu o ‘bacbarelato en Cjencins pela Univ'ersidade de 
3ridvevja.ter e em 1962 conpletou o ciclo de licenciatura 
pela nesva Uni versidade. Durante o ciclo d.e '' icenciatura o 
Sr. KcGuiness recebeu un oertificado de orlentador o de 
director eciucacional , Esteve l\- anos na Forpa Adrea estacio- 
nado na Corel a. 



Qu.-'nto ao seu novo car mo di.? elei "A.cho a colocapao 
estimulante con rnuitas oportunidades de escutar os alunos." 

■ Encara a funpao de orlentador educacionol co.no vantajosa 
para^ pros;fesso ad'^inlstrativo , n<a espectativa de trabalhar 
de maos dndas con a escola* Cohsiclcra o ^nfase dado pelo 
"Project Process" como una oportunidade de a.iudar rrais o aluno, 
academica e soclalnente; com oportunidade de transpor 
os alunos para situa^^’s que na.o sejan tM.o Individ ualistas, 

Kals ainda, o Sr, McGuine.ss acha o_ue o orlentador e;’.ucaclonal 
ter: a oportunidade a alarf*ar os neios de comunicapaoi Tal 
coinunlca^^o dlz ele , estabelece um certo eqirilibrio entre a 
flrmeza e as d if Iculdades. fanillares. 



OQ 



A EC'UIPK DE WAT5C!’ DIZ : 



I I 




dur.a i7icdiricf\9ao educativ'a 



eo 



Stuart KlJler, o d. efansor de tal modiflcapao, supej^e quo 
recricrion a nosaa. tradiga^o educativa^, Para tal renovapao snjrere 
'o conceito de urra eduoacao afectlva descrlta'ccmo seMo aquela cue 
diz rcQpei to as ouic^fi'esg ' Bentlioentor: > interessos , ,val"or es e caracter . 

Ka escola primtrria. de Sa.Hiuc.1 V7atson, o. 'jiudanpa faz*-se 
sentir eni todas as classes. Duas professoras, nomeadamente 
as Ds, 1-atricia I'^aroues e leanre V/itkcv.'skl, assumiram 

ura papsl a t^Ttulo experlinontal durante este ano escolar. As 
salas de aula uma nova apar^noia e un'.a atnosfera a.aradavel ' 

devido "h hatilidade das tjrofessoras e ao apoio do "Project 
Process." '■• 

Neste caso, os professores enpreparan o ni^odo In’^lvidual. 

Os aluvios de\’’erp, navercade, trabaihar, Keo obstante, os aliinos 
ter outras alterna.tiyas , As duas proves soi’us t^m notado usi 
aperf oipoamento escolar, Contudo, estao nais iwpresslonadas 
por julparem as crPanpo.s "ris dese o.ntraid.as , ura dcsejo de 
anrender e itna sinoeridado verdadeira. 



A orient;^ ora, Iru’a Theresa Payne, ten a sen carpo- parte, 
da movirnentj^pac di-ai'in do pro^r.ana. Fornou conr.anbas as 
pro.f ess ores 'in novo rretodo de ensinc chan ano o "tear~teachinr , ' 
na medldn er que a Irinr^ Theresa Fayne esta'^direc^anente liicada 
com os aliinos da A'^classe, Uua d.o.s contrlbuic oes nais 
importantes da Irma Theresa Payne, c?**anuela cue pem^ite os 
aJ.unos a reunirem~se dihriamente em .prupos, Ela entrevista, 
tamb^in os alunos e contacts com o.s pais deles, Deste modo, 
se satisfaz a.mior parte das nece.ssidades de cadaocri^npa 
^ os contactos ePectmdos entre 5 fo.ni^lia o a escola sao mais 
intimos, 

0 prf^rama deste ano perniite alterajocs e aperf ei^oaraento 
da condipao humana, Lao, Tze pod.e estar satisfelto com urn 
simples passo em direcpao a lon£;a .iornada. Que_^diria ele 
dos passes pripantescos dados na "Samuel Elementary 

School?" Certamente sao dirnos de apreciapno,. admirapao e 
ImitapS’o. , 

INSTRUCAO HIirUA ATRAVES DE BXFLICACOES ^ 

For James V/alDace, Coord enador da In.strupao 

O proprraraa "Youth Tutoring Yoi^th" aplica-se as necessida- 
dos que o^ alimos das escolas primaries e secundarias tern de 
explicapoes, '0 pro.<raraa "yTY" tem lu.car depols da g^cola 
designado a que .jovens del^a 15 anos deem explicapoes aos 
alunos mais novos que necessitem de ajuda, Deste modo 30 
dos alunos mais fracos do "Morton" e "Lord Junior Hi.o-h," 



s n 0 ref? ^ - •' n .“T v \ s r e ? 
dc CGt c d t; 'I c;' 
"Aldrich", A r.aJoi- 
rp.or-to de aoti vidaclcG 
de cndo alunc. 



a proar-v'c^pao, d a -a/rr/o] viir.r r i*o e pianos 
a r-C ali'.nos dr.s cscolc.s "Carroll" e 
ports dos ob Vo 1;i VOS vissn o snrequeci” 
d e G V TiS d a r.. f; n e c c s s i d o.d o i nd i v i d ua i s 



Os c. ontrcs^oPid a se sf ecturoi'. cs orpljca^ ces (‘Mori: on" e 
"Queq use hoii" ) S'-o dirlpida.s por j)ro 3 ''e:’ sores cue sir primoiro 
lufar sno responsavee i s pela iriStru9oc dos o.1u)K‘>s durante o 
dia escolnr. Esses t.'rof esscres ajuda'O cs aluncs a obteren 
liabilidades e ccril'iec iir.entos relatives o.os n-.^tcxlos de ensino* 



rv< 

Este pro.-vrora porrlte ura roelhor conpreensa'O do pi^ocesso 
de -i^nr.ino ocs e:>:plica;lores ; reforpo. o dcsenvolvvnonto de 
habilidades, p-or'ite ura aceitsi^iao rais responso.vol perante 
o ensino c o desor:'’’olvip:Gnto de ujra atltude TTi.ois positiva 
quanto a Inotruyao,. 

UMA OESEbVACAC DUM PAI ACBPGa DO SFJU FII.HO 

r-T- r_ru 1 ^ l-> v I - t__ _ t _J ■■ ^ t jt jr tt— i ■ J- i— a -r^nmu mm 

(Vj 

Etc convsrsa arena numa reuniao oot’! os p>als no I'-orton 
Junior o Sr. Fronk C-illespie disse ruito de. fs.voravel 

acc.roa d os ccnhccinonto.s obtidos pelo fiiho diirante este o.no 
no "Project Process." Devido a esta f.ronca eorpans^ o 
editor achou apropriado entrevistar o Sr. C-3 1'j Rsuie . Da 
entrevista com elc re.ristaiViC's al.pun? dos assuntos a 
cue ele se referiu acerca dos c cnhecimentos do filho; 



"Sinto-^e s.otisfej.to cen o pro.vresso do neu fllhn; 
slnto-me satisfeitc por elc ter ir.olhorado a su.a atitude acerca 
do traba,lho de case., A,cora loro que esteja pronto vai para o 
seu quarto > fee ha a porta e nao sai de la ate"^ que acabe o 
trabalho de casa," 



"Estou satisfeito pela naneira corro ele conipreende as 
coisas. Farece nain maduro este ano pela raneira mals rapida ■ 
que entende as coisas. Kt^o set', oual a razS^b , was julvo que , 
esse nel horamento estd' relactonado con- o mode que os prof e.ssores 
o tratam. Este a.no teir tide um interesse water na escola." 
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Studojit Information Survey 



Directicjnr. for Completing Factoro, 5, 4 and 5 
A, Homo room tcaclicrs please fill out the following: 



1 . 

R. 



Name, sOiool, address, immigrant status, course of 

Achievement Hank C) - average of 4 major stibjects 
Place student in bottom 2nd or )4, or top Vu 



study or group, ngc. 
,for first 2 quarters. 




/attendance - days al)sent. 11 or more; 6-10 irregular; loss thaii 6i 
Add a note in the far right if poor attendance is -due to illnessC, I 






4 . 



Disciplinary record for first 2 quarters. Minor moans "v/arned or 
counseled by administration for reason of conduct." 



If there are circles in column lioaded -l-y or column headed h- 1 or if the student is 
an immigrant: then these sheets should be sot aside for completioji. 

Tf 

immigrant - paper clip these sheets together •« mark them "no follow up" and 
return them to 



DIRECTIOiJS FOR COMl^MliiG FACTORS 1 AllD 2: (only for "follow ups") 

B. Staff who oi’e completing the follow ups: 

Item 1, Add present reading level to age at entrance to 1st grade. 



Subtract 


age at which last grade was completed from this sura. 


Exarap>lc: 


present I'eading level 


6.2 




8: age at entrance to 1st grade 


i6«0 




-age at completion of last grade 


12.0 




from which the achievement score 
comes 


14.0 


\ 




-lo8 (circle ~1 to -2) 



Item 2. Add (a) year of birth 

(b; last grade completed 

(c) age at entrance to 1st grade Cif unknown use 6 yrs.) 
Then subtract ; 

(d3 year in v.'hich last grade was completed . 



student Attitude Questionnaire 



You will read a set of statements, after each statement there will be 
tlu’ce choices, agree, undecided, and disagree. Choose one of the choices 
according to the way you feel about the statement. This is not a test , take 
your time answer the questions according to the way you feel. 

*Circle your choice on the answer sheet. » 



1. I like to break into small study groups. 

2. I think my teachers are trying to help me more this year. 

3 . I like my school. 

Our school rules are fair. 

5. I am learning more this year. 

6« There are a lot more activities in school this year. 

7- If I want to do my own project in school, ray teachers vdll lot nio. 

8. I like it better when two teachers are in the room. 

9. My leai'ning is more inportant than competing with the class. 

10* I am treated fairly in school by my teachers. 

11. V/hen I have a school problem, I know that I can go to my teachers. 

12. I hate school. 

13* I don't tAink school will ever help me. 
l4. I don't think detentions do any good. 



15* I am not learning what I want to learn in school 



student Attitude Questionnaire Continued 
Pace 2. 

16. I like my echoo]. work more this year than last year. 

17. I learn more v/hen two teachers are in the room. 

18. ' V/e do the stime thing over and over again in school. 

19* Most school punishments are fair. 

20. School rules are necessary. 

21. Ky classes are usually interesting. 

0 

22. I am making my o\m decisions about what I learn. 

23. I think I am going to quit school. 

2 k, It is better now since we moved into the nev/ classrooms. 

25. \lhQTi we break into small groups, I learn more. 

26, There are too many rules and regulations in school. 

27» When I need help, I Imow that I can ask my teacher and he/she will help me. 
28. I enjoy being in school this year better than last year. 

29* My teacher listens to v/hat I have to say. 

30. My school is fair v/hen a student breaks the rules. 

31* I am graded according to what I do and not according to what the class does. 
32. I v/ould gd to another school rather than this one if I could. 



\ 



O 
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Q-Schoo?i. 
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Student Attitude Questionnaire Responses 



Curi'iculum Effectiveness 



Statement 



I am learning more this year. 



Agree 

7 



There are a lot ir.oro activities in school 
this year. 



If I want to do my ov.m project in school, 
my teachers will l.et me. 



7 

7 



Hy 3. earning is more importemt than 
competing with the class. 






I am not' learning what I want to learn 
in school. 



i| 



I like my school work more this year than 
last j'ear. 



I learn more v/hen two teachers are in the 
roonj. 



8 

h 



V.'e do the same things over and over gain 
in school. 



Hy classes are usually interesting. 

I am making my own decisions about what I learn. 
V/hen we break into small groups, I learn more. 



3 

4 



5 



I am graded according to what I do and not 
according to what the class, does. 



Teacher Effectiveness 



9 _ 



Statement 



v.:' 

Agree 



I think my teachers are trying to help me 
more this year. 



I am treated fairly in school by my teachers. 



Q 

8 



V/hen I have a school problem, I know that I can 
go to my teachers. 



8 






er|c 



1C6 



Not Sure 



3 

3 

3 



1 

4 

k 

3 



1 

■'3^' 
Not Sure 



1 

2 



Disan-reo 



1 

0 



2 



6 

2 

1 

1 



'I 

C”- 



/ -} 

I / /.-j 

Disagree 



0 

0 



f 
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Teacher Effectivoness CoiitinuGd 
S-tateraent 

When I need help, I knovv' that I can ack 
my teacher and ho/she v/ill help me* 

I enjoy being in school this year 
bettor than last year. 

My teachers listen to v/hat I have to say. 
School Effectiveness 
I like my school. 

0 

Our school rules are fair. 

I hate school. 

I don't thinlc school will ever help me. 

I don't third: detentions do any good. 

Most school punislunents are fair. 

.School rules are necessary. 

I tlrink I am quit school. 

It is better now since we moved into the 
new classrooms. 

There ai'e too many rules and regulations 
in school. 



A;jree 



8 

... . Z ._. 
- 

6'J JO 

10 

7 

V 3 

2 

/.8 ■ 

2 

7 



t/ 6 



My school is fair v/hen a student brcalcs the rules, o 

^ 1 



I would go to another school rather than this 
one if I could. 






Not Sure 



„ 

/7% 

0 

1 
4 
4 
O 
3 
O 
3 



> 7 ^ 



Disagree 



0 

1 
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0 

2 

2 

4 



5 

3 

3 



3 

0 



3'7 

3 /% 



I 

I 

o 
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l'ALL ]?iv.^r public echools 



PAUL RIVSR, yj^S. 



(I 



EXIT Il'lKWISy 






ms 0? STUDENT 



SCHOOL 



LAST 



FIRST 

•GR/DE 



1-HDDLE 



DATE OF IaDENVIEV/^ 
IKTERVIEViSR 



AGE LEAVING 



Yeers 

EATS LEFT SCHOOL 



Konths 



NAIGD OF PARENTS OR GU/RDIAN_ 

/DDRESS ^ 
PHOI® 



LIVING VrXTH (circle) 

OTHER PERTII'niNT 
F.A]'IILY INTORMTION 



BOTH 

P/JIENTS 



KOKER 

ONLY 



FATHER 

ONLY 



OKER 



IS FAMILY ON ADC OR V.ELFARE 



APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TllffiS STUDENT HAS RECEIVED A COUNSELING SESSION DURING THIS 
SCHOOL YGAI? 

LIST ANY TITLE VIII PR0GPvAl-5S THE STUDEND TOOK PART IN (include yeor snd duration 
Examples; CA1«P, Y.0«U.T.H. Y.T.Yo) 



Ip-' PORTUGUESE, HOW MANY YEARS IN THE STATES 



OTHER PROGRAi'-lS ( ex. NYC, ZE 



iErIc 



PRIMRY REASON TOR LEAVING SCHOOL ( chock one after GxplorinR all areas vdth the studer 
Desire to get job and iBonoy .C underline one ; for self, for family, both) 
Curriculum irrelevant to him 
Parental decision 

' ■ Feelings of Failure L ack of counseling 

' Dislikes School Unable to identify a reason 

Other (describe) 



_Pregnancy 

_ Personal clashes vath teachers/ 

principals 















Fall River "Project Proceso" 

• i 

BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST FOR mCHERS 



I. Deliaviors that tend to promote 
. individualized instruction 



Teacher: * • 

Q uses small groups in class 

e mingles and moves about classroom . 

0 allows student initiation, questions 
and interruptions 

» 

0 leaves students oilone to pursue 
interests 

0 encourages students for seeking 
specific areas, projects, or other 
students 

© listens and responds to student 
questions 

e provides individual help and advice 

■© allows some confusion, noise and 
movement 

0 delegates tasks and responsibilities 
to individual students 

9 handles discipline problems in the 
class 

• ■ 6 provides alternatives and other 
resources for students 

©.has ready packets of study materials 
that individual students might use 

• hasi, created special work areas 

0 allows peer teaching 



TEACHER: 






.OBSERVATION 
. SESSIONS 

I 2 s/4 



5 



[erJc 






Total 

Preieiit 



□ 

□ 

□ 

I 1 

O 



□ 

CZ3 



□ 

□ 



c 



□ 



SUBJECT /CREAS COVfeRED BY 
. EACH OBSERVATION SESSION: 



OBSERVER: . 



1 . 

2 . 

3 : 



4 . 

5 . 









z. 




II. The affective domain OBSERVATION 

■ ■ . .SESSIONS 

Teacher: 1 z 3 ‘•4* • "T 

d asks for the feelings of the students j ^ 

9 leads students to conceptualize their 
feelings and the feelings of others — ^ ~ •. 

, • 

0 validates having a feeling or _j 

conimitment 



. ■ Total 

Present 

□ 



9 moves easily from substantive- to 
fee ling- level interpretations and 
discussions 

0 suggests alternative feelings and’ 
responses students might have to a 
situation 

© elicits students' preferences and 
priorities 

© values individual differences 



[ 





3 . 




T 

I 










Studopt-centered versus • ; • 

teacher-centercd curricula 

Teacher: 

G changes from outside learning to 
discussion and dramatization frequently 

0 picks up on the. feeling level of the 
. students 



' • ■ OBSERVATION 



I 



SESSIONS 

-7 7 ? 4 - 




5 



total 

P-reseyit 



□ 




6 aids students in creating their own 

curriculum and adapting study areas 

to their own use 

e rewards' individual students frequently ' — 

0 uses -a democratic process during ■ 

discussions L 

■ • • ■ i \ 

0 uses brainstorming and prqblem-solving 
techniques • ,77“ 



□ 



□ 

□ 



0 encourages projects on an individual 

level and provides time and encourage- — 

ment for their being carried out 



• 0 trusts and gives responsibility to T J 

students for free time . ■■ 

0 helps students to set reasonable limits . , 

on behavior and reasonable expectations — — — — 

. of learnings ■ ' * 

0 answers difficult and personal . • __ 

questions openly .“7 , 

&r 

0 works with students individually and«in 

small groups • ' ... .. 

* # ■ 

o' alloy/s students to be alone - 

0 creates opportunities for many students ' 

to participate and respond ..... 

o uses learning contracts . — • — <s — — 

0 talks less than the students ' _1_ 1 

0 encourages students to ask one another ■ 

questions and to interact with one • — 

another generally 




Date : 

Group Attended: 



i 



\ 



■j 






<'• 



Reaction Form for Meeting: 



1. Circle the words listed below that zmswer the accompanyiny statement. 

i ,'A.! How do you thinlc others ao'e feeling about released-time at this point? 

bored dont ' know tui'ned on ambivalent 

excited dull lo'.v fair 

satisfied angry tired absurd 

disgusted hopeless unsure ' rewarding 

frustrated ecstatic questionable turnqd off 

# 

,3i How are you feeling about released-time at this point? 




bored 

e>:cited 

satisfied 

disgusted 

frustrated 



don ' t know 

dull 

angry 

hopeleiis 

ecstatic 



turned on 

low 

tired 

unsure 

questionable 



ambivalent 
f£iir 
absurd 
rewarding 
turned off 



{ 2.j Did you find yourself v:anting to say things during the meeting that 
you didn't actually soy? 

Never A Few Times Fairly Often • Frequently Very Frequently 
3. V/ere there any particular reasons v/hy ycu did not contribute? 



As a result of today, has your interest in the released-time program 

increase d remained the same ■ decreased 

In what way do you th,'r.k the staff resource person could have been 
more helpful? 



1 

I 

I 

I 



6. What did you like about this meeting? How could the meeting have been 
improved? Any additional comments you wish to make. 



// 

/ / . ^ . • * 



.jj-iSt'/'i-L'i , C'i v.’.cj- O'! (y,W-cXx._-c!AcV-:.0( 

o“ ^ ■ 

[EMS ' • 'SY/i 
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student Name 

After student has matriculated at Q-School three weeks, a parent 
interview will be required. 

Introduction; Hello Mr. or Mrs. my name 

is from Q-School. I'd like 

to ask you if you v/ould mind being interviewed about, your son/daughter? 
Yes No 

If yes, proceed: The interview v;ill consist of questions about your 

Bon/daughter concerning his/her role in the public schools. Try to 
answer the questions the best you can. Okay, v/e're ready to begin. 

1. Are you aware of the reason | v /as transferred 

to Q-School? 

Yes No 

2. Was the reason for disciplinaxy reasons or academic reasons? 

Discipline Academic Other 

3. Will you briefly explain the reason for the transfer? 



4. To Interviewer: Was parent aware of the transfer reason? 



Yes N o 

3» Do you thin k was treated fairly by the 

school/administration? 

Yes No 

% 1 

Now I’d like to ask some questions about pertaining 

to his/her attitude and behavior. before he/she left his/her home 
school and are now attending Q-School.. 






6. Did Gvcr^’' stay back a 

Yes No 

7 . Can you pinpoint at all when [ started 

to have problems in school? 

Summarize response. 



8, Is difficult to handle at home? 



Yes No 

If yes, v/ould you explain briefly the problem? 



9 . Do you thin k ^ via.s getting alone v/ell 

academically and socially a.t his home school before the transfer? 



Academically Yes_ 

No 



Socially Yes_ 
No 



10. Have you noticed any noticeable changes in__ 
since his transfer to the Q-School? 



Yes 



No 



•Describe: 



ri 






11. Do you thinlc Q-School has helped? 

Yes No 

12. In your opinion does 

at Q-School? 

Yes No 

13« Are you in favor of the concept of Q-School as 
your B on/daughter? 

Yes No 




seem better adjusted 



an alternative for 



I 



Questionnaire 



Directions: The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain whether 

Pu‘cvject Process has a door channel of coaruunication with the menibers of the 
principals' cc:ja'dttoo and the Advisory Council. You will find five choices 
after each question. Ploasc circle the choice which best indicates your 



O/i'crf UJar^hi SC.ri/c <X-S'y6'-¥) C 3 ) cs/=> ^ ^ <L- ( 

1. Project Process has provided infor,7;ation and feedback about Process 

activities to our group. - 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree o. strongly disa: 

2. Project Process shows a willingness to discuss issues that are iiuportant 
to our groun. 






a., strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly di 

V/hon a problen arises that pertains to my group, Process staff usually 
tries to negotiate a resolution to the problem. 



C0 



a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 

Project Process listens to our suggestions. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 

5. Project Process makes its plans and goals clear to our group. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 

6. When additional information is requested, the Process staff provides our 
group with the information, 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e, strongly disagree 



Performance rating. You will notice a line with two extremes, hi and lev/. Place 
an X at the point in the line v/hich best illustrates your rating of the overall 
•performance of Project Process. 



X nx_ 



low 



Briofly explain v/ays in v/hich Project Process may improve its interaction 
with your group. 



1 -tG 



Tcct it\ Graphica •. j . ? . / 

(j.T. H« •' 1 ^-— — 

• Gi’aphics is beet’ tie £ined as the production of; 



a. letters and forms 

b. chart B and graphs 

c. the printed page 

2. A thumb-nail sketch is 

[' a« a small drawhg 

' b. a sketch of your thumb 

r c. a daavang the size of your thumbnail 




t 













5. A rough lay-out is the best described as; 

I a small sketch shewing items to bo included in the printed page 

b, a full size drawing showing all items to be included in the printed page 
I c. an accurate, detailed drawing in ink showing all items to be included, in the printed 
page. 

i , . 

M-, The adliesive best suited for making a paste-up is; 

! a, Elmer" s Glue 
b« rubber cement 
I c» epoxy 



5« A T-square is used primarily to; 
I a, draw horizontal lines 
b, draw parralel lines 
I c, both of' the above 




6, The two triangles used in drafting are: 
a, one and one ^0 to 6o 
I b. one 35 and one 40 to 00 
I c, one 55 and one 3P to 

[?• A drafting compass is used to 
a. draws a radius 
I b, find north 

c. draw a circle 

8. A;*< ruler is used to 




a. measuro 



F 






I b, draw a v.line 
^ c» both of the above 

I 

I i. The in]: best suited.' for use in a ruling pen is: 

f T a. • washable blue-black 

b. vaterproof ball-point 
^ c« india ink 

10. A cube has 

I a. k sides ’ 

b, C sides 

I c. sides 

r ’ 

ri. Capitol letters are correctly referred to as Upper Case, True or False 

|i,2. Smjill letters are correctly referred to as Lower Case. True oi' False 

15 . A correctly hand-lettsred line, when squinted at, should appear as an 
I von shade of gray. True or False 



I ka In printing, justification refers to the evenness of each line in a 
colxuiui of type. Time or False 

1 

Tlie best v;ay to disguise raw edges in a paste-up is to be sure that 
I the paper is clean. True or False 

^T6, a ^-h pencil is best suited for free-hand sketching. True or False 

17 . Sill: screen printing can be applied to paper, cloth, wood, and metal, 
I True or False 

|.8,The offset method of printing is based on the principle that oil and 
water don’t mix, True or False 




l9* Tlie best way to remove excess rubber cement from a sheet of paper is with the 

I proper solvent, . True or False 

0. A flow-chart shows the number and sequence of operations required to 

^ complete a product. True or False 

\ . 

Its 



X c d u A X V u. 



> V' W S/ * 



Table Saw 

1. What Is the I'lp fence? What Is the cross cut guide? What Is theblade? 
Choice of A» B, C, 



2o Cross out guide Is always used for a 

A. ripping B. cross cutting C. slotting 

3* A rip fence Is alvfays used for 



operation, 



A. ripping 13a cross cutting C. Mortising 



operation, 



I When operating thetnble saw you must always try to avoid ' 

A. the rip fence B» thecross cut guide C. theblade 

5* How rauch should theblc\de protrude above thethlckness of thematerlal to be cut, 
A» li Inch Bo 1/8 Inch Co ^ Inch 

6, When doing therlpplng operation on the savr, theproper blado to use Is the 
A. cross cut Bo combination Co rip D, B and BO 

?« The blade on thetable saw can tilt from 0 degrees to 

Ao 30 degress Bo 45 degrees C, 80 degrees Do all three are correct 

Till ckne s s PI ann er . 

8. The limit of cut on one operation on the- thickness planner Is 
A. 1/0 Inch B, ^ Inch Co l/l6 Inch 

,.9* One should look In thethroat of the thickness planner while It Is In operatic 
True or False 

lOo One should stand to the:?sid 0 rof>: the machine while thework la fed Into the 
thickness planner? True or False 

llo The depth ofcut of thethlckness planner is changed be raising or lov7erlng 

the Ae Blade B« tr>ble Co chip guide 

12o Hovj:.raany times villl a board have to pass through the machine In order to 

reduce a 3/4 Inch board to 1/8 Inch thickness? Ao 3 times Bo 5 times C. 1 t* 

j pand Saw 

13* The wheels of the :band saw are cushioned with rubber tires to cushion the 
blade and prevent , Ao slipping Bo twisting C, breaking 



14, The upper guide should be set about 
Ao 1 Inch Bo i Inch Co 3 Inches 



Inches above thework o 



15* Wheel guard dobrs must be closed and bl<5de properly adjusted before turning 
the machine ono True or False 

l6o Allow the band saw to reach full speed before starting to feed the work. 
Ture or False 

l?o The stock must beheld flat on the table when cutting on the band sawo 
True or False 



O 

ERIC 



1-.9 



l8. Ilcijic’s must be at least 2 inch.es from the blade of the band saw v/hen the saw 
is in operation. True or False 



,9. Bajid saw cuts must bo planned to avoid packing out of curves whenever possible. 
' True or False 

Ointor 



1 0 . The size of the jointer is determined by the length of the_ 
A. bod B, Icnives C. fence 



f 

f 



'. 1 . The tliree main parts of the jointer vdiich can be adjusted are 



infeed table, outfeed table, fence, switch box, tlean out door, motor. 



.p. 2 a Even though the guard is in place and you are holding the stock, your liand should 

come closer than to the cutter head. 

A. 1 inch B. 2 inches C. 5 inches. 

15. The depth of cut on the pov;or planner is changed by raising or lowering the 

A. outfeed table B. infeed table C. motor 



r' ^ig Saw 

2 ^. When operating the jig caw the hold dovm should be adjusted so the work will not raise 
off the table. True or False 

'25. VJhen the jig saw is running do not permit your fingers to get in direct lino with 
the blade. True or False 



16. Production line is such tliat an item is 



[ 



A, mass production B. put together piece by piece by more thanone person 
C. One person doing the whole job by himself B. Both A and B 



27. A conveyer belt is a piece of machinery vddeh transport parts or completed projects 
to different areas within the shop. True or False 



:l8. Paw material is material v;hich is at its basic form. 



True or False 



|19. lu modern industry the worker completes one operation on the object as it moves 
i. do\m the assembly line. True or False 

^>0. A motion study person helps a -worker perform his taslc more effectively. True or False 



f 



51. Jigs and machine fixtures are provided by the industrial engineering section. 
True or False 



I 

f 



? 2 . Another function of industrial engineering is plant layout. True or False 

|> 5 . Preventive maintenance will often prevent potenti2xl sources of trouble before actual 
trouble occurs. True or False 



• Shutting off: source of 'power to machines before repair or adjustments are made is a 
good safety factor. True or false 



Test // 3 Sales, Supplies and Advertising 



“Iruo or False 

|, A s^G.oEmans delivery is the key to the sale. True or False 

d, A salesman represents everyone in the project to the coraimuiity. True or False 

•. Without a good sales force our project is bound to fail. True or False 

} 

he Advertising malces the salesmen' s job easier. True or False 
[>, A supply clerk is responsible for the flow of production. True or False 
A salesman v/ho doesn't sell soesn't eat regularly. True or False 
). Supply in business is often taken for granted until an item is out of stock. True or False 

l’>. L.I.F.O. and F.I.F.O. arc two methods of inventory control. True or False 

9» V/ord of mouth can. be a good means of advertising. True or False 
.0, The appoeirajiCG of a salesman can ruin a sale. True or False 

M, A salesman needs the tools of the English and Math to do a good job. True or False 

jJ2, Advertising in business spends millions each year. True or False 
•3« The product must he visable to maiie a sale. True or False 
iho All sales must be recorded in triplicate. True or False 

. 5 . Over ordering of a good, can cause a storage problem. True or False 
*’.6, The supply team has to work close with the clerical area. True or False 
17. Tool room inventory has to be done on a daily basis. True or False 
,8. A screw has to be identified by use, head size and length. True or False. 

19 . A supply clerk has to know the use of al l tools and hardware. True or False 

:0. The key to a aipply room's efficiency is its inventory re~order level. True or False' 

?1. Advertising is the means of introducing a product to the public. True or False 

22. Supply clerks are a jack of all trades for a shop, he must loiow the function and use of 

all his materials. True or False. 

23 , Advertising ;’.e the life blood of an industry. True or False 

ih. Supply involves dispatching, shipping, and receiving. True or False 

- fisrjvsiejc 

23 . Supply is directly*' for the flov/ of finished materials. 



True or False 



Uarae ' Pro.ieot Y.oru.T.H> ^ 

Clerical Dept 

Circle Answe 



1, There are two kinds of letter type in typing, T/P 

2, When filing names of persons go hy the last name, T/P 

3, Pica and elite are the names of tv/o typos in typing. T/P 

4o To make a capital letter in typing you use the space bar, T/P 

5, Record keeping and bookkeeping are different, T/P 

6, Hori25ontally means up and dov/n, T/P 

7, Alv/ays look at the typewriter v/hen typing. : T/P 

8, Space tv/ice after a comma in typing a sentence. T/P 

9, There are 5 strokes to an average v;ord in typing. T/P 

10. Speed is more important than accuracy in typing,. , T/P 

11. Organisation is very important in a business office T/P 

12. Delegate means to sco3.d someone. T/F 

13« Space tv/ice after a semi-colon in typing, T/P 

14. A full sheet of typing paper measures 8"xll”, ■ T/P 

15* Haste makes waste, T/P 

16, There are 6 lines to an inch going up and down in typing, , T/P 

17, T'l.ore are 85 spaces to a sheet of typing paper going across. T/P 

18, Tour eyes should alv/ays be kept on the copy v/hen typing. T/P 

19, K ea tnesD in dressing are not important in a business office T/P 

20, ' . calculator is an automatic pencil sharpener, T/P 

21, T.V;.e initials Y.O.U.T.H, mean Youth Oriented United Team Help T/P 

22, Space once after an apostrophe in typing, T/P 

23, Alv/ays use the paper release when taking out the paper in typing T/P 

24, Neatness and accuracy in keeping records arc a must, T/P 

25, The center point of a pica typewriter is 45. T/P 



Scoring- 
Number right 
Number v/rong 
Grade 



J 



KEEROCK ROOK /\ND . ASSOCIATES 
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Yo Par t i c lo nn t of ^ t:h y(o 



FRO/A 


Keeroek Rook and As.sociates 




DATE 


dune 6 




SUBJECT, 


V! or k s } 1 0 p Hot 0 s 





This Y/ork v-icvaoransu- 1 is sc'''aratod into tvio sections; the 
first contains n list of inforraation obtained fr-on tho work- 
shop; in tho second section v;c would 3.ika your corvnonts on quos- 
ti.ons proiapted by tho v/orkshop. 

Two copies of the raeinorandun and a stamped, self addrosf;cd 
envclopG aro included for your convenience , Only one copy need 
be sent back to us with yo\tr corcaents. 

Contact v/ith tVie covirrunity 'will, be essential to tb.o pronarat io-- 
of the final report. As noted at the worlrshop, a Citizens' Board 
will be created to provide an adequate cross section of the ,c or-raun i ty 
for this purpose. it wi3_l be the- vehicle through v/hich onfi;oinp, 
cornvnunity input will bo solicited, '’.'ould you cither va^ite your rocc:-.- 
mendationa for representatives to the Board o;i a scu.arato Ynieoe of 
paper or call 7-991 lO. The Poard wil3. -be constituted by Thursday, 

June 22. 

Your na’^ne is on our mailinfi lis t and as add:i tional action takes 
place wo will do our best to keep you onforiiiod; please let us know 
what you hear as well. 

Section 1: Information from tho Youth V/orkshop 

1 . p.ar ticinants identified several subdivisions of youth, eac:'. 
of which has its ov/n needs: (a) pre-schoo3. (b) 6-10 ya^s. old (c) 

11 to l 6 (d) 17 and older. 

2. Pall River youth are influenced by a larger ’'systev:!," in- 
cluding the homo, neiphoerheod, schools, and econonio situation of 
Fall River, It is the various parts of this system V/hich have 
failed the youth oj? tho city, 

3 . Young people are, in fact, "little adults," but aro conf ren- 
ted by a system that deals with them as meaningless individuals.^ 

Ip. The probl. c?;iG of younr; people aro often rooted in the family. 

’ Juvenile dolinouency is relatively lov/ in Pall River. The 
major categories of e.rime are auto :theftn and runav;ays. I'ost del.in- 
quent.s are botveen the ages of 10 and. I 6 . The. ’'repeaters" account 
most serious crime. 




rs?3 



6 . 

and l6, 

Mont di’Uj'; iu;c invcO.ves pills. 



Drusrn', ore decliri anc'nj' yoiith ^iclwoon tho aroM of 10 
'J.’hoy ar'o nauidly Incj’caninr:; anonf* youth 17 and ovenc. 



7» There Is a lack oT corn- Clinical ion bo tween you1l) and oldor 
fjciiepations . 

8. ppoblo;.;s n^non^, youna poopl.n in Fall Hiygu Fst.om from a lack 
of motivation, which arises from a number o:f cai'iaesr 

(a) appathy among uaronto and adults in general 

(b) a depressed economic situation 

Specifically, parovits steer tlceir children away from lives 
in the mil'.'Sj while the school system fails to provide idiom v/it’n the •; 
necossary ski^lls to osoapo. that system, and th.o economic outlook 
offei’s little hope of oscapo for thoso who do. Consen.ucntly, young 
people are disco'cragod and find little lioiic for a hotter life. 

9 . liany of the most MuaJ-ified young pcoyile seek to leave tho 
city for better opportunities elsewhere. 

10. Tliero is a lack of job opportunities for youth, and 
available jobs amount to "hand outs." ' 

11 . Jjjdu ca tian F all Hivo;'* 

(a) The Fall River school system does not rr* ovido a sufficient- 
ly rich or Innovative experience for tho city’s youth. 

(b) Students from troubled homos face groat difficulties in 
surviving the adverse conditions oncouhtefod in the school system, 
'j'hosd. from more stable homos are bettor oouippod to ovorcomo tiro bore- 
dom and mcaninglcssne .as of t'no oducational cxcorienoo they encounter. 

(c) The Drop-Out rate roflect.s a failing; of tho school system 
rather than a failing of youth 

►> Drop-out prevovTtion cenber.s on in.novation in- tho school 
system rather idnan or-, "correcting^' youth, ’'’g must begin 
by teaching the toacher.s. 

(d) SMIJ and BCD rely on coritacts with youth that arc not uart 

of the .school sy.stem because those contacts are con.siderod more vital. 

(e) The school syastom is onl.y one part -of a much larf;cr process 
of education which continues for all pdrsoyis beyond tho school.s. 

(f) City schools are still reai’ed toward producing young pooplo 
for an unskilled labor marko't, 

IB,' Diman Vocational: ' Its impact on tho community was quostionoa. 
Specifically: 

(a) Kn trance cxar.i.s wer-e soon; as diaarlminatory aiud selective. 

(b) Thorc w ns a Irack of cVioicc in cour.se.s 

(c) Thorc was a D.ack of co-operation onthe nart of i.’nion.s , 

(d) Host "raduates do not ]5ursu8 career;: in t>io field in which 
they are trained. • 

•(c) ];)iman’s proc.;rams lag bohin'l the ago group.s ncedinp' tlunn tine 
most, Pv-ople most in need of its progljams are disqual.ified 
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1 3 . Work s }p_’o ,^c rj tio ns : 

(a) Pro raniK to train now p. rents as a sourco of 7 :>ro’’ont:i.on. 

(b) ?;!Gntal Hoaltli education pr of-rratns . 

(c) i'loro recreational faoi!i..ltics 

(d.) PjSycl lological and guidance pror^rnas to foc\i.a or. ya7 t]i at 
lov/or np:o levels. I 

(c) Info mat ion in the fatcily life field, 

(f ) Rehabilitation facilities for youthful offenders , 

Soetion II: Vp. wou.ld approciatc youD:’ cormonts, corrections ^ , etc . on ' 

inf ori'iin tion presented in .toction 1. Also, we have posed so:v;o ad' 
tional questions for your consido ■'ation and cor.r- onte 

1, Vha t do you thinJetho Co'iir.'unity Re.nev.'al Prop/ram 
vshould attorirpt to do: 

, a) for youth'/' . ' . • 

b) for the city as a whole? 

2, that effect would area ter 'i-nvolvcriont of yo7ith in political 
and economic decision 'makinp ha'v'’o? 

VRiat form.'do you thin’e this involvement could ta-:o? 
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■ Several things have happened at the Morton Jun- 
ior High School in the North End, 



Stealing, students being ho.rrassed by teachers,, 
a lack of rv>.lcs and regulations governing school p.ol icy- 
on i certain matters, disorderly classrooms, on- inadequate 
: counselling system - (students', need someone to talk to).. 

i • A lot of t)ie parents and teaclicrs at the school 

' arc pretty upset. So we got together over some coffee 
i and decided to organize a Parents Action Group to see if 
i we could got a hotter understanding of the problems. The- 
i first thing we saw v;e had to do v;as establish better 
communication with the teacher’s, V/e found that while 
1 there are some teachers always who are hard to com-muni- 
: cate with, there are many who are as anxious as we are to 
i SCO solutions to these problems and are very easy to talk 
' to and work with. 

I . Pro.iect Process and some of ito teachers and 

; counsellorB at the Morton School have started uo think- 
. ing. Parents wlio have children in Process have noticed 

• a big change in both attitude and marks. Most of these 
, atudontr. have boon helped by Process staff to got back 

into the swing of school and we parents want to see this 
cliai^ge spread to e^^rlier classes. Process only exists as 

■ a full program In the ninth parade. We want it in the 

• first tlii'ougli the eighth. By ninth it is almost too 

i late, , . • . . . 

I ‘ ’ • - • • . . • ■ . 

i ‘ ' Wo'vo boon )iaving mootings both at the Trailer, 

: at tlio scnool on Px'csidont Avonue, and at the North End 
, Community Oontoi'. 

At tho last mooting v/o decided to organize a 
. 1 1 'u'gt'A* moel, lug to involvo otiior pares t/j v/ho aro having 
t tho tinmo probloiiin wo arc. 

Go, wo need your holp and your ideas. Come to 

■ oux' Tlnn’fulay jiJgh.t moOtlngo at the Process Trailer, oi’ 

call and nnk for Eox’rainc King. Wo would liko to 

Iw’ar from you. 
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■ ■ by Morton Parents Group '• 
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we need is a good 
it looks like 
Point Blank shook them 



v/e ' re 



“II 



nlonc can't accomplish tratch. What 
group to push for some changes and 

startling 'to movo. That article in 

up, but 1 think they nood to bo shook up more 

Not oho parent we have talked to has said that 
anything in the article was untrue. In fact most said the 
administrator's would have been, more upset if wo had given. 
GOtno of the storiea that we’vo talked about privately. 

^ At the second, meeting Mr- Shapiro' refused to let 
Josh Coburn and Kathy Boucher attend. We asked that they ' 
bo allowed t 9 sit in but Mr. Shap.iro closed the door in • • 
thoir faces. ' Kathy is a member of the North h'nd Area 
.rol.i.oy Board and will have a son at Morton in the Pall. 
Hoc.'uuio of what oho had hoard about the school oho wanted 
to find out first hand tho ctory. Josh has been holpinK • 
from O.F.C.^ ■ • ^ 

. ' 

I...II » X to know' tho. i;‘ they aro 

hu'ltcvl \i,v Ml'. ..Umpl I’c to v.l.jil. t Mux'ton. Tlmy c/m go in 

groupii o.f l.lirno ana .1.0 wou.ld ho best if they'd call Mra« 
king at Uirt Norlili Jhid Center, tolGj>hono no, 9^i-559» or 
drop by fit tho Cantor, I 717 North Main Street • 

. . • 

W« wiitil; to' tnlk l;o you ana hoar how you iool,' 
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Last month's article about problems in tho Morton!. 
School caused a minor uproar.’ ■ An emergency meeting of the. 
faculty v/as called to discuss the complaints, who' v/rote ,• • 
the article, and how it got in the paper. . 

■■ Before that moeting, Mrs. Lorraine King, Mrs, 

'Delores \7alker , and Mrs.- Alice Dunham went to tho school • 
to speak wi'bh Mr. Shapi.i-'O, the Principal. Nobody seemed •• 
to v/ant to, talk about the problems at bhe’ school hut 
only about how awful and untrue the article was. The . . 
meeting was stormy and not much was accomplished.' It • 

‘ was agreed 'bo meet again. Mr- Shapiro also stated that • •• 
parents v;ho feel they have problems or 'whose children '• 
are having problems should feel free to visit tho school, • ^ 
talk to teachers and seek solutions, ’ We-v/ant 5 ’'ou to call--- 
us though because we'll support po.rents. • ’ 

After that meeting parents got together again to 
figure out a plnn-of action. Mrs. Jackie Audette and her-.’- 
’•husband Arthur felt tha'b some sort of group action v/as 
necessary. "I've had lots of problems with different 
schools," said Mrs. Audette, "and .1 found that one person . 
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•School F?lcld Trips SteiJS'/,6/] 

lKf?,cni,r‘ i: unTmiiS-rv AlCiL a/c -.'<// 
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>asic iCeariilBg 

^ l^rojcd Process of. Uio Public 
Scliools, sees field (rip cx- 
))oncnccs as a pnrl of the basic 
jniprdierii for iniprovini; the 
, experience of pnr- 

lidpanl sIuc 1 (miIs. It is. the 
philosophy of the project 
‘ iciulcrship Ihnl opportunity for 
f i\ varicly of experiences in 
t today's world ;;ivcs stuclcnls an 
I enrichment for ' a broadened 
• base out ' of which to speak, 

{ write, think and fccL 
I Among liic scs'eral pav- 
’ licipnting schools in the current 
school year, trips liavo included 
nt least the following walking 
liic slrecls of the city; lime in 
Korlh Park, including A picnic; 



visiliiig Kotre Dame Church; 
touring the llolsiun Dread ^ 
plant; attending '. the In- 
tcrnalional Fair in Poston; . 
visUation to the Geneva! Molors 
assembly plant in Fraininglinin; 
visiting the Boston Aciuavium. 

The visit to llic PT’aniinghuni 
plant is tied to a pi'ogrom at the 
Morion .Junior High School. 
One of (ho leaching (earn mem- 
bers offered Jttilo mechanics as 
an elective course. An old car 
lias been purchased and is being 
'rccondilionod, Auto numuals 
I have been gathered from 
General ATolors and other 
•.sources and the .stiKlciils arc 
sludying them as. they work on 
I the car. 

7 In llie interest of giving 
; filudcni.s cxpcricnec.s oulside- of 
the city, some 80 studcnl par- 
• lici pants, from the Morton 
‘Junior Iligh Scliooh went to 
Bo.ston on Wcdncsrlny to visit 
• . iiic Science Museum. .The 
'students were acco;‘iipanicd by 
Tncnil}ors of the Morion staff 
I who work for or in coopera tjon 
j'j with Project Process.* 

•* A.-.-*'. 



